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BOSTON, MARCH 22, 1923 


Be Definite, Brethren! 


NE SPEAKING in praise of Chancellor James 
R. Day said that he always wanted ‘lots of 
work, and lots of people to oppose him.” Every 
man of parts likes that. No one of Day’s time 
more nearly had his wishes gratified than this 
advocate of the big money-makers of America, 
one of whom was bound to the university chief 
with hooks of steel, a benefactor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity in very large sums. It is doubtful if any 
prominent person in public life received, on the 
other hand, so much abuse from moral leaders and 
religious teachers. The reason that the Chancellor 
came through most of his battles without loss and 
frequently with the palm of victory, was not that 
he was always right, or right in all particulars, 
for he was not; it was due to the indefinite and 
general language that was used against him. That 
is always ineffectual and it often leaves the field 
to its opponent. 
Men did not agree with him, but they fared ill 
usually because they did not say why they dis- 
agreed, and failed to offer specifications against 


some of his exceedingly cogent positions. That 
intellectual carelessness a good fighter for his 


ideals always finds one of his sources of strength. 
Also, the objectors lose their temper. The fact 
is, most of our disagreements become emotional 
and biurred, and our feelings ruin our power to 
reason and put in order the specific grounds of 
our opposition. We lose. A good wrestle over a 
subject, such as we welcome heartily in these col- 
umns, is one of the best of exercises in the quest 
of truth, and we wish more of our readers. would 
present their case in the good old way when spir- 
itual polemics \yere without emotional uprush but 
full of substance. 

It is a sign of weakness for one to meet an idea 
with an emotion. The right thing to bring forth 
is another refuting idea. Nobody cares about how 
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a person feels. That is not important. Ideas are 
what count. The absence of ideas means the pres- 
ence of prejudices, personalities, and passions, 
which make lively entertainment for the ungodly, 
but help the issue not at all. It has been said of 
people who devote themselves much to so-called 
spiritual things that they are prone to be exceed- 
ingly indefinite. It is true, their very language is 
often vague and emotional. An emotion does not 
change a truth. People who have been trained 
to use soft words because they want to keep the 
peace rather than to advance the truth, are wrong. 
Emotions and indefiniteness of themselves never 
made an inch of progress in the world. They have 
done incalculable evil. Definite ideas driven home 
stick like barbsin the reason and conscience of men, 
and do the real business of progress. Get ideas, 
brethren. 


Education and Nationalism 


N THA'T STUDIOUS, well-written little volume, 
“Economic Problems of Democracy,” the author, 
Arthur T. Hadley, defines the problem of democracy 
in America and Europe. The problem will be 
solved, he explains, through habits of self-govern- 
ment rather than through the development “of free 
institutions. He says that nations have failed to see 
the sort of education needed to keep the state in- 
dustriously strong. While ever-enlarging sums 
have been expended on public schools, and much 
knowledge acquired, the real requirement has not 
been met, namely, formation of habits of discipline, 
capacity to do hard work, ideals of public service 
developed. As he describes it, “We must train not 
only intelligent individuals, but useful citizens.” 
Now all this has been said often. But it has not 
been said as Dr. Hadley says it. After citing ex- 
amples of the way ancient democracies like Athens 
and modern monarchies like Prussia have recog- 
nized the importance of the public end in educa- 
tion, he says: “In America, at any rate, the public 
purpose in education has been allowed to fall into 
the background. We have been more concerned in 
recent years to make teaching in our schools agree- 
able to the pupil than to inculcate habits of hard 
work and self-subordination which shall be useful 
to the state. We have secured tolerably good dis- 
cipline, but inadequate self-reliance and technical 
efficiency. We have developed general ideals of 
patriotism which were effective in time of war, but 
we have not learned to subordinate individual de- 
mands to national needs in time of peace. In some 
cases, the bad effect of free public high schools 
in teaching the government to give them something 
for nothing appears to have outweighed the value 
of the knowledge they have imparted.” 
Dr. Hadley speaks as one having authority. For 


twenty years he was president of a great univer- © 


sity, has been director of a bank and of two rail- 
roads. He has long been before English-speaking 
people as an educator and administrator of dis- 
cernment and sound judgment. His conclusion, 
therefore, carries weight. The public school sys- 
tem of the United States, dating back to the days 


of that other great educator, Horace Mann, has 


= 
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been excelled by none; but of late years, as Dr. 
Hadley intimates, the tendency has been to teach 
the pupil how to get on in the world, by himself, 
without recognition of public needs. "The distress 
car prevailing among the American people 

ue to industrial troubles may be traced directly 
‘to an evident purpose on the part of the worker 
to get much and give little. No institution, be it 
‘a home or a national government, can be conducted 
with permanent profit to the members included 
within it when such doctrine prevails. In the long 
run, habits of hard work, and a full measure of 
work given for a full measure of compensation, will 
“do more for the pupil, more for the worker, and 
more for the nation, than a training that flatters 
intelligence, and confines initiative to personal 
accomplishment. 


Why Not Venture? 


If by religion you mean the type of alleged allegiance 
' to a spiritual and a moral code that in the great test of 
the last decade utterly failed to vindicate and prove its 
claim for itself; if you mean the rule of conduct built upon 
the teaching of its founder that men should love not merely 
their friends but their enemies, should pray for those who 
do them wrong, if smitten upon one cheek should turn the 
other, and should find their highest ideal in altruism and 
self-sacrifice ; if you mean to ask as to whether that as a 
religion is meeting present-day needs and world condi- 
tions,—I shall not venture to reply. 


HESE WORDS were spoken at a recent con- 

ference of business men in a board of trade 
meeting, called to hear what is wrong with relig- 
ion. Dr. Thomas-E. Green, once prominent as an 
Episcopal rector, and now in the Red Cross, was 
the speaker. It is plain from what follows in his 
address that we must have another kind of religion, 
but when we seek it from him we are left wander- 
ing in a grove of beautiful phrases from which we 
can get nothing distinctive or even comprehensible. 
Most of it is the old negative array that has long 
‘since lost any hold upon people who live on con- 
erete affirmations. Why did he not “venture to 
reply”? Why did he not say, quite plainly, that 
the whole soft scheme of non-resistance, which 
to-day we call pacifism, and to which he objects in 
the quoted passage, is not, and cannot be, a founda- 
-_ tion for religion in this world or any other? That 

is what he meant. 

' The reason probably is that Dr. Green is not 
willing to question the teaching of Jesus, as re- 
ported in the Gospels. ~ There is no doubt whatever 
that a considerable portion of the doctrines of 
Jesus was exactly like the things spurned by Dr. 
Green. Here is a very serious matter which must 
be presented with reverence and care. One fear- 
less ‘scholar does not hesitate. Kirsopp Lake 
says this very subject is of the greatest practical 
importance for the present age. He declares that 
the recent war experience teaches us that we can- 
not practice non-resistance in personal or national 
affairs. for we seem to have learned that the 
“Holicy of not resisting evil leads to its [?. e., evil’ 8] 
triumph rather than its defeat.” That in effect is 
hat Professor Carver said in this paper last week. 
et non-resistance was the teaching of Jesus. 
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“Tf Jesus intended to lay down a general principle 
of conduct, we have to admit that he was wrong, 
or adopt the pacifist position.” So says Professor 
Lake. The Jews of the first century, he explains, 
had a different idea of God and his working in the 
world. God for them could do as he pleased inde- 
pendently of the action of men. We believe some- 
thing else. “What men do or do not bears a defi- 
nite relation to the events which will follow. One 
of the means we possess of helping ourselves is 
force, physical force. . It is as culpable not to 
use force when occasion requires it as it is to use 
it when occasion does not.” 

The fact is, Jesus himself used force in cleans- 
ing the temple, and his principle of non-resistance 
applied to “foreign oppressors and violence from 
without.” The temple wickedness was different be- 
cause it was an internal sin upon. which “the 
righteous in Israel” might execute judgment. But 
it is a fact.for Professor Lake that there was a 
limitation to the ethics of Jesus, and that likewise 
his knowledge of the authorship of the Jewish 
scriptures—our Old Testament—was defective, as 
when, for example, he said, “David said,” and 
quoted a psalm which modern scholarship knows 
David did not write. 

Thus we have a living and veracious presentment 
of the two ways of approaching religion. One man 
goes so far and stops, for safety, gaining nothing. 
The other, with reverence equal to his learning, 
makes fact and truth his standard, and he gets 
somewhere. The latter illustrates liberal Chris- 
tianity. As he says, “the distinction between fact 
and fiction disappears when reason is neglected, 
and it is the nemesis which waits on popular 
preachers.” What is worse, it holds the people in 
the bonds of darkness and superstition. 


An Admirable Layman 


HE ELECTION of Hudson B. Hastings as pro- 
fessor of administrative engineering in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University is 
an event of peculiar interest and pride for all 
Unitarians. Mr. Hastings lives in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., where he is president of the Laymen’s. 
League chapter, and a leader in the church. His 
career since leaving college in 1907 has been a 
record of progressive achievements in the profes- 
sion of engineering, first in the mechanical field 
and for several years in the more personal field of 
the proper training for young men who are to 
enter into the industrial life of the country. Mr. 
Hastings has all of the qualifications w hich we 
like to associate with our laymen. He is very 
able, abundant in initiative, hospitable to new 
ideas and eager to try them; a believer in the re- 
ligion which moves mountains and never turns 
back or stands still; a man whom you cannot 
alarm but only enliven with a new church plan, 
who when he meets inaction or reaction has a way 
of going to his goal just the same. Hevis by PES 
and training in the right calling. We wish we 
might have such a chair as that to which he goes, 
with such a man to fill it, in each of our theo- 
logical schools. 
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Does the President See a Great Light? 


HEH PRESIDENT’S recommendation to 
the Senate in the expiring days of the 
session urging the entrance of the United 
- States into the World Court of Justice is 
.technically dead. But the issue which that 
message defined is looming up large on 
the national horizon. There are unmis- 
takable indications..that the question 
whether the country ‘shall:or shall 
not join its moral forces to those 
of the rest of the world in making 
the World Court a workable institu- 
tion, an essential part of the fabric 
of the life of the world, will figure 
largely in the decisions to be reached 
at the next Republican Convention. 
There are further indications, also, 
that the battle will not be confined 
merely to the World Court, but that 
it will extend to the larger issue of 
which the question of our adhesion 
to the international court is only a 
part—the question of our entrance 
into the League of Nations, of which 
the machinery of the tribunal is a 
part. 

The President himself, on the eve 
of his departure for his vacation . 
trip to Florida recently, plainly in- 
dicated that he had no intention of 
dropping the issue. Incidentally, he 
furnished an implied explanation of 
the tardiness of his presentation of 
the important subject to the Senate. 
That explanation was that he had 
no hope that the measure authoriz- 
ing the entrance of America into 
the Court had any chance of being 
passed at the fag-end of the session, 
but that he wished to present the 


Court would not involve or imply the 
entrance of America into the League of 
Nations. In his letter the Chief Pxecu- 
tive omitted all reference to such a dis- 
sociation. In this omission many advyo- 
eates of our full participation in the life 
and the aspirations of the family of na- 
tions saw a sign that the President may 


HE SEES EUROPE’S PROBLEMS FOR US 


was made that the President is planning 
to make about twenty addresses in the 
course of the summer in advocacy of the 
Court, and that it is quite possible that 
Secretary of State Hughes will take ad- 
vantage of the Commencement season to 
lay emphasis upon the same international 
problem. That made it certain that 
neither the enemies of the World 
Court nor its advocates are prepared 
to subordinate the issue, and that it 
will figure largely as an appeal to 
the intelligence, and the conscience ~ 
of the American people in the imme- 
diate future. 


DID THE PRESIDENT’S FAIL- 
URE to mention in his letter to the 
Governor of Ohio the postulate of 
our continued dissociation from the 
League of Nations reveal at least 
a suspicion that publie opinion on 
this side of the Atlantic had under- 
gone a material change of direction 
since the Republican party swept 
the country on that very issue in 
the last election? And would the 
issue be opened wide for discussion 
and decision before next December 
and during the impending national 
campaign ? 

These questions were asked hope- 
fully by millions of our fellow- 
citizens who believe that America 
cannot longer refrain from taking 
its full part in the effort to solve 
the world’s problems in a just and 
orderly manner, to the exclusion of 
force as the determining factor in 
the life of the race. 


issue in concrete form to the Ameri- 
ean people for discussion with a 
view to future action. 

Of all the evidences of the work- 
ings of a powerful current of public 
opinion in the direction indicated 
by the Chief Executive, one of the 
most conspicuous was the vote of 
the State Senate of Ohio indorsing 
his recommendation to the National 
Senate. In replying to a communi- 
eation from Governor Bloom of 
Ohio, transmitting the information, 
the President wrote to the execu- 
tive of his home State: 


In March, 1920, President Wilson appointed Roland 


W. Boyden of Boston unofficial delegate of the 
United States to the Reparations Commission. He 
went at once to Paris. He was continued by Presi- 
dent Harding. As observer without voting power, 
he has attended -the sessions of the Commission con- 
tinuously for three years. His counsel has been in- 
vited by the powers on all the great problems of 
Germany’s obligations to the Allies. It is felt that 
he speaks in a peculiarly effectual way for America. 
In fact, Mr. Boyden has been our one continuing 
witness in Europe that this government and nation 
is a participant in the affairs of the world. By the 
fairness and wisdom of his opinions, not only on 
the main subject of reparations, but also on the 
many debt problems among Huropean states, as in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Schleswig-Holstein, 
Mr. Boyden has received high tribute in Burope. 
He represents the best of America to the world. By 
profession. he is a lawyer, and he is well known 
as a Unitarian. He served as trustee of TH» 


There are many indications that 
millions of Americans who at the 
last Presidential election turned 
their thumbs down on the League 
of Nations and the high moral prin- 
ciples which are involved in its 
workings, are either not quite so 
sure that they voted aright or are 
eonyineed that they had voted on 
the wrong side of the column. There 
are some indications, too, that the 
President is not unaware of the 
existence of a powerful current of 
public opinion toward a reversal of 
that verdict at the polls. 


“T LOOK UPON the establishment 
of the Court of International Justice, 
with the jurisdiction that has been given 
to it, as one of the greatest advances 
which world society has made toward 
conditions under which at last the rule 
of law may be substituted for the rule of 
foree. It looks to the settlement of issues 
before they become dangerously acute; 
it contemplates the elimination of the 
causes of conflict and war. Feeling thus, 
I cannot but believe that our own country 
should be among the most devoted ad- 
herents of such a program.” 

A conspicuous: feature of the President's 
letter to Governor Bloom is its complete 
silence on one of the features of his 
message on the same subject. In his mes- 
sage the President took pains to emphasize 
the view that adherence to the World 


Reeister from 1918 to 1920 


have seen a great light—and that he was 
not shutting his eyes against it. 

By the same token, the opponents of 
the League of Nations, and of our adher- 
ence to the World Court as an entrance 
into the League of Nations by the “back 
door,” redoubled their efforts to oppose 
the course originally recommended by 
Mr. Harding to the last ditch. Hiram 
Johnson and Senator Borah, with Senators 
Moses, Brandegee, and McCormick and 
the other members of the “irreconcilable” 
group, were preparing, as the week was 
drawing to a close, for a determined strug- 
gle to divert public opinion from the 
League of Nations, with the question of 
our entrance into the World Court as the 
immediate issue. : 

On the other hand, the announcement 


It appears certain that the men . 
who were chiefly responsible for 
the rejection of the only promising and 
hope-giving féatures of the Peace Confer- 
ence of Versailles—men like Borah and 
Lodge and Johnson and Moses—are not 
aware of any handwriting on the wall. 
They are preparing neither to put their 
ears to the ground nor to trim their politi- 
eal sails. It is equally certain that there 
is a large and growing body of liberal 
opinion in America which is bound to 
make itself heard by the “irreconcilables” 
in a volume and a sense which stand- 
pattism will be compelled to understand. 
These Americans have seen in the recent 
international anarchy in Europe the most 
convincing proofs that Europe wofully 
needs the intervention of a high and deep 
moral force in its affairs, and that their 
country can furnish that force. s. T. 
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THE BELOVED COMMANDER 


An Interview that goes Straight to the Heart 


WISH TO TELL of battles fought with other weapons than 
rifles and cannon, of an army organized for other purposes 
than those of killing and pillage, of officers who command 

with kindness, of soldiers who fight with prayers, of a com- 
mander who has won many notable victories, but never one in 
which an enemy was humiliated or reparations demanded. 
When the inspiration came to William Booth more than half 
a century ago to organize a force, give it uniforms, officers, 
music, and military discipline, he could hardly have supposed 
he was setting on foot one of the most powerful agencies for 
relieving sorrow and sadness in operation to-day. But it has 
had its years of persecution; it has traveled via dolorosa.. The 
name “Salvation Army” did not always signify what it does 
to-day, the foremost organization in the world for gathering 
and salyaging human wreckage. Time was when the soldiers 
were laughed at, when there were no funds, when the venture 
was catalogued with those efforts of which it is said, “One 
more of those ridiculous outbursts; it will be short-lived.” 
What a change! Wherever the blue-and-red uniform goes 
to-day, honors are paid to it. Large sums are intrusted to it 
by responsible business men. Its mighty deeds of redemption 
are heralded far and wide the world around. Take the Salva- 
tion Army out of city and town and a ery of distress and pro- 
test would be heard compelling its return. The Army has 
made a place for itself in the community along with schools, 
ehurches, and other indispensable welfare organizations. 
Like all well-organized armies, this army has a capable 
commander, Evangeline Booth, daughter of the founder, Gen. 
William Booth. She commands the force in the United States. 

“Ts it not a trifle unusual to have a woman for your 

commander-in-chief?’ I asked that loyal veteran, Colonel 


Jenkins. 


“Perhaps it is,” came the reply, thoughtfully given. ‘But 
then, the Commander is so far ahead of the rest of us—miles 
and miles ahead—that no one in the Army thinks of it any 
other way; and she has led us now for eighteen years. When 
a person comes in contact with her he realizes her unusual 
executive ability. Why, she is the exact replica of the old 
General, not only in facial appearance, but in breadth of 
mind and capacity for leadership. She is the custodian of his 
spirit. She is a great leader. You may have heard rumors that 
she was to be removed. Those rumors should be corrected. 
Officers in the Salvation Army, as in other forces, may be 
moyed on; and it would not be at all surprising if at any time 
the Commander should receive orders to pass on to another 
command.” 

Thus spoke Evangeline Booth’s secretary, an officer whose 
hair has grown white in the service, and whose expression 
gave ample truth to his earnest words. “No one approaches 
the Commander in qualities of leadership,” he proceeded. “She 
has what every leader must have, capacity to inspire the 
soldiers. Her words carry weight, also, with men of affairs. 
In social problems, as the prohibition issue, and features that 
have to do with social service, as hospitals, refuge homes, and 
prison systems, her opinion is eagerly sought and listened to. 
Tt is a fact that men high in official position, economists and 
sociologists are constantly appealing to the commander. But 
come, meet her. Form your own conclusions.” I accepted 
Colonel Jenkins’ invitation. 

Commander Booth appeared in a uniform of Salvation Army 
gray. She is not imposing and tall as we think of commanders, 
nor awe-imposing, nor burdened with the dignity of high office, 
but a woman—such a one as goes to the wretched tenement 
and rescues the children, who prays with the lost soul in the 
little gospel meeting, and also, unmistakably, a woman born to 
the purple, a commander, qualified to lead that grand army 
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organized to win perpetual victory where men are fighting 
the terrific fight against vicious surroundings, tainted inheri 
tance, the lusts of the flesh. In her countenance is that which 
explains the devotion of Colonel Jenkins, and the thousands of 
her followers—determination, prophetic zeal, a great consum- 
ing purpose to lead her people in their crusade of righteousness. 

“We would not think of resisting the Commander,” Colonel 
Jenkins had said. He spoke of the rigid discipline that pre- 
vails in the Army. But he spoke also for that personality that 
inspired devotion and service. 

“What is the power of the Salvation Army?” I asked her. 

“Tt’s religion. Christianity. We come to know God for our- 
selves. We learn of God through the Bible, through revelation. 
The high standard we hold up changes not, neither with coun- 
try nor color nor class. Our teaching is the same in the jungles 
of Africa as in Boston. And God has honored our faith. Then 
we put our teaching into practical deeds. It is our hard 
common sense that induces business men to give us money for 
our work. You ask me what is the greatest work of the Army? 
All our efforts are like so many tributaries—all run to the 
one great river. Every effort we are making may be summed 
up in this—uplifting of mankind.” 

Everything about Evangeline Booth is direct,—her attitude 
when she meets you, her speech, her gaze, her convictions. 
Had she been living in the days of the Inquisition, and had 
her beliefs been proved heretical by an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
she would haye gone direct to martyrdom rather than have 
surrendered a jot or a tittle of her faith. 

“You have asked me how the better world is going to be 
made,” she said. “By each filling his place in the line of serv- 
ice, fighting with valor against every form of evil. Only one 
thing makes the world—the people in it. Not the lakes, not the 
woods, mountains, and seas, but people. They are the ones 
with whom our work must be done. Representatives of the 
press say to me, ‘Was the world ever so desperately off? TI re- 
ply: ‘It was never so well off. Conditions never were so hope- 
ful. Mankind never was in so elevated a position, spiritually, 
morally, physically, and socially. More hands are held out in 
charity ; more liberal contributions are made to save the broken 
remnants.” 

“How close is the relationship between the Church and the 
Army ?” 

“The Church has our prayers. The Church gets many of 
our conyerts. The Army helps swell its ranks, but the Church 
has shown great kindness to us in these later years. We de- 
rive means to do our work largely from its members, though 
not all the moneyed people who are generous are saints. My 
father, Gen. William Booth, used to say to the ministers, 
‘After all, I have the best job; yours is much harder, for it is 
more difficult to get the society people than the bums.’ In this 
country, especially, the churches have been generous in allow- 
ing our officers to go into the pulpit. This has been true of 
the most wealthy churches in the country.” 

Commander Booth has written a paper on prohibition that 
has attracted wide attention and been commented on favorably, 
even enthusiastically, by leading men. Perhaps no person in 
the United States is in a better position to observe the good or 
ill effects of the anti-liquor law, and so I asked her her judg- 
ment on the effect of the prohibition amendment. 

Her reply came at once and with fervor. “Tt is wonderful ! 
Wonderful! If it should take fifty years to get liquor en- 
tirely out of the country, obliterated from the streets, washed 
from the cellars, it would be a thousand times worth the effort. 
The achievement of prohibition in a country organized as this 
one, is one of the greatest accomplishments of history. Think 
of the many to-day who never had fifty cents in their hands, 
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who now have bank accounts. Think of the many women who 
never received a cent from their husbands’ wages, since all 
the money went into the rich brewer's till, who now have a 
regular amount to spend for themselves and their children. 
Why, if every one else fought to keep prohibition away, the 


thousands of reformed drunkards and inebriates would fight - 


to keep it here.” 

“You do not trouble yourselves,” I observed, “about problems 
of evolution and international complications.” 

“Oh, no. We go direct to our task. We keep heart and hand 
ready for God, and do our utmost to the limit of our strength 
and power—to wipe the tears from weeping faces, to replace 
despair with hope, to:shelter homeless children. You see, 
that is why we have béen successful. We have kept an even 
balance. We practice and work, for we do not believe God 
w.ll do for a man what he ean do for himself. Our efforts are 
directed to deeds rather than words. In our ranks there is 
not a place for indolence, either of heart or physical powers. 
All have to work—old and young, men and women, officers and 
soldiers—no one is favored. And we have an unchanging faith. 

“T preached a sermon once in a church attended by Chief 
Justice Taft. ‘Miss Booth,’ he said to me, after it was over, 
‘Tam a Unitarian, but you made me rock on my foundations.’ ” 

Those who have come under the influence of her fervid ap- 
peal know how Mr. Taft felt. 

I had remarked that the teaching of the Army centers about 
the death of Christ on the cross. Colonel Jenkins had said: 
“That is fundamental. We are working for the salvation of 
the entire man. If you lift the bottom of society, you lift the 
whole. Yes, our appeal is to the atoning death of Christ; you 
see, we are dealing with people who are poor, weak, broken 
specimens, who must have something to fix their faith to, be- 
cause they have no. faith in themselves, Some are drunkards, 
some are dope-fiends, some are deep sunk in the depths of 
moral failure. We can do nothing better for them than point 
them to Jesus, Saviour of the world.” 

“T heard you talk to your soldiers, last night,” I said to the 
Commander, “You persuaded me. I wish there had been with 
me a group of ministers——some who have grown cold in the 
yain pursuit of intellectual explanations.” 

“Oh, you were there? I wish I had known it. Wouldn’t I 
have made you, also, rock on your foundations!” she laughed. 

“You did make me,” I said. 

To gifts of leadership and steadfast conviction she adds a 
voice remarkable in quality. When she speaks before audi- 
ences of men, as she sometimes does, they are stirred to the 
depths. But a person must see the Commander with her 
officers and soldiers to appreciate her power. 

It was to be a consecration meeting. Members of the Army 
had come from many States, and were gathered in the hall. 
Doubting ones were to be reassured; backsliders were to be 
reclaimed; those who had become discouraged in the fight and 
were losing ground were to be sent again into battle—and the 
Commander was the one who was to perform these miracles. 
They had gathered there to the number of one thousand, one- 
half of whom, had they not been in Salvation Army uniform, 
would have been on the streets, in resorts of crime, in prison. 
The band began to play one of those typical Salvation Army 
hymns which had an irresistible emotional appeal, and the 
Army joined in the chorus—a simple song, “God is Love.” 
But when those reclaimed men and women sang it with that 
emotional power given them by memories of sorrows and lost 
opportunities, it carried those who sang and those who listened 
to the Throné of Grace. 

A prayer followed, a song with closed eyes and all kneeling, 
and the Commander appeared. Direct to the front of the plat- 
form she came and extending her hands exclaimed: “My 
officers! My soldiers!” When they heard that matchless voice 
they looked up with a devotion no pen can describe. She 
talked to them of the story of the cross, of the Man of Sorrows, 
of the many there who had the cross on their own shoulders, 
of the glory of self-denial, the necessity of utter consecration 
and self-surrender. 

“You have just heard of the addresses I have given, of the 
interviews and other appointments, and that I am tired. No, 
I am not tired; I never felt so well. I want a skipping-rope. 
Now say, ‘Hallelujah!’” And there came back to her a mighty 
shout. “Does any one say that it shall be a cross for the poor 
and not one for the rich? No. There must be a cross for all. 
That is fair and right and just. Some of our people own Christ 
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“MY OFFICERS! MY SOLDIERS!” 


Everything about Evangeline Booth is direct,—her attitude 
when she meets you, her speech, her gaze, her convictions 


WHEN SHB SAID, 


only in the right place; perhaps your cross is to own him to 
the man at the bench beside you. The world wants one thing— 
holy living. We shall have a better world in this city, this 
country, when you are a holy man and you are a holy woman, 
—when you say, ‘Give me my cross!’ ” 

There was light on the people’s faces as she talked. ‘None. 
could resist the appeal in that voice, that consecration, that 
countenance which glowed, that grace of gesture. What a, 
tragedy actress she would have made! Then they all sang, 
the Commander leading: “Oh, say, will you take up your 
cross?” “All I have I am bringing to Thee.” 

I, a student of theology, long familiar with the Calvary plan 
of salvation, who had gone there to get material for writing, 
and not to be converted—was converted. Not necessarily to 
their theology,—theology, after all, is not the chief thing,— 
but to their grand confession of faith, to their magnificent be- 
lief in the power of the Christ to save, to their abandonment 
of self and absorption in the work of redeeming mankind.. I 
tried to say Amen, too, but “Amen choked in my throat.” 
Almost I was persuaded to leap to my feet and shout out the 
intelligence that I wanted to be one of them, I wanted to take 
up my cross and go where men were lost and sad, I wanted 
to know the blessed Christ of the cross as they did. I wanted 
to follow that peerless leader there on the platform surrounded 
by as true, honored, and chivalrous a company as eyer engaged 
in the great task of restoring a shattered world. | ’ 

The times when we are carried to the higher levels are rare 
and memorable. I am not sure I should make a good Salvation- 
ist, but I wish I could do the work Evangeline Booth and her 
soldiers are doing. 

“But,” remarked that good friend, Colonel McIntyre, as I 
gave expression to this sentiment, “we could not do the work 
other people are doing.” 

He was right. This needing world will not be redeemed 
until all of us who believe in the high things of God—com- 
rades in the Salvation Army, members of churches, social 
workers, good men and women everywhere—form that. union — 
of “all who love in the service of all who suffer,” : 
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Ihdian Sgholay Candid on Missions 


Prof. 8. L. Joshi of India, who recently 
delivered lectures in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
“The Contribution of India to Civiliza- 
tion,” and who is an exchange professor 
located at the University of Nebraska, 
addressed a meeting of Methodist minis- 
ters of that city. He said, “Success of 


_ Missionaries in Christianizing India and 


other Oriental countries is nowhere com- 
mensurate with the money and energy 
poured forth.” Professor Joshi further 
enlarged on this bold criticism: ‘The 
average East Indian translation of the 
Bible is so poor, from the standard of the 
language of the educated Indian, that I 
would not be able to read it before 


' gatherings without exciting contempt and 


ridicule. In India we will have an Indian 
Christian Church, which will be no church 
now existing, but one taking in all the 
Christian denominations represented, long 
before Christian union will be realized 
elsewhere.” _ 


In Recognition of a Great Minister 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, minister of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, ob- 
served March 4 as the twenty-fifth anni- 
yersary as pastor of the New York pulpit. 
In the morning Dr. Jefferson delivered 
an historical address in which he re- 
viewed what he declared to be the great- 
est quarter-century in the history of the 
world. The church of which he is pastor 
was established in 1840. Dr. Jefferson 
is the second minister to reach a twenty- 
fifth anniversary. In the afternoon an 
organ recital was given by Dr. W. C. 
Macfarlane. At the evening service the 
speakers were Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
formerly moderator of the National Coun- 
ceil of Congregational Churches in Amer- 
iea, and Dr. John H. Finley, editor the 
New York Times and Hx-Commissioner of 
Education of New York. Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 7, there was a church family 
gathering, with addresses from the heads 
of the several departments, to which Dr. 
Jefferson responded. Another meeting 
was held Friday evening, March 9, at 
which representatives of other New York 
churches and religious bodies presented 
felicitations. Following this meeting a 
reception was given Dr. and Mrs. Jef- 
ferson. 


Ireland and “Accursed Bigotry” 


Rey. J. Edgar Park, speaking before 
the Congregational Club of Boston, Mass., 
of his recent visit to Ireland, of which 
he is a native, said that Ireland’s only 
hope is religious tolerance. What keeps 
the north and the south of Ireland apart 
is the “accursed bigotry of religion.” He 
believes that all the best people in Ireland 
are in favor of the treaty creating the 
Trish Free State. “The only way of getting 
at the Irish question is by trying to get 
the attitude in which that question exists.” 
The Irish question has four attitudes: 
first, the attitude of Ulster, the predomi- 
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nantly Protestant part of Ireland ; second, 
the point of view of the south of Ireland; 
third, an intense love of Roman Catholi- 
cism, the Irishman’s religion; fourth, op- 
position to practicality and progress. 
Speaking of this last attitude Mr. Park 
said: “They hate everything the average 
American is proud of. You get in Ireland 
a sense of the beauty of life, the joy of 
conversation, the love of friendship, home, 
humor, and those things that are the es- 
sence of real living. That is the attitude 
of Ireland toward the Irish question— 
love for Ireland, hatred of Great Britain, 
love for their own religion and hatred of 
practicality and progress.” Dr. Park was 
born in Belfast and spent twenty years 
of his life there. 


Wanamaker Remembers the Boys 


The last will and testament of John 
Wanamaker, merchant and philanthro- 
pist of Philadelphia, included a bequest of 
$200,000 for Bethany Presbyterian Chureh 
of that city. Provision was also made for 
a home for wayward boys, the home to 
be built in Philadelphia, and to be open 
to first offenders. The intention of Mr. 
Wanamaker was to found an institution 
to which delinquents could be sent, thus 
keeping them away from the reform 
schools and prisons, which are often only 
schools for training criminals. 


Orientalist University President 


Dr. Ernest DeWitt Burton, head of the 
Department of New Testament and di- 
rector of libraries of the University of 
Chicago, who will become president of 
that institution, succeeding Dr. Harry 
Pratt Judson, is widely known in educa- 
tional circles as an expert student of 
Oriental problems. Chicago University 
now has an annual budget of $3,375,000. 
The student enrollment last year was 
12,429. 


Dr. Kelly on 
Theological School Standards 


The calling to judgment of theological 
schools by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
secretary of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education in the United States, should 
give pause to the churches. Dr. Kelly 
says: “The theological seminaries must 
become educational institutions. Speak- 
ing of them as a class, they are not now 
such. They are training-schools in fact, 
if not in name. Many of them are poorly 
equipped in personal and material re- 
sources. Of 8,300 students in the theo- 
logical seminaries in the United States 
and Canada last year, 4,500 at some time 
had attended college. Only 3,000 were 
college graduates; and of this number 
fully one-third were graduates of sub- 
standard colleges—colleges not having 
been approved by the agencies of educa- 
tional standardization. In other words, 
only one-fourth of our ministers now in 
process of preparation in the seminaries 
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are full-fledged college graduates. In 
this statement, no reckoning is made of 
the large number of students in the scores 
of training schools which do not call them- 
selves seminaries. The churches must 
equip the seminaries so that they may 
make a greater contribution to the work 
of Christian education.” 


Incidents in Race Relations 


Is the relationship between whites and 
Negroes improving? The following facts 
would seem to indicate that it is not. 
The Negro exodus from the South to the 
North continues unabated, due, as Negro 
leaders declare, to white persecution. The 
son of Booker T. Washington has been re- 
fused a freehold in the State of Alabama 
because he espoused the cause of a colored 
man who, he declared, had been unjustly 
treated. Negroes are no longer depend- 
ing on white assistance in their missionary 
work in the island of Haiti. All the mis- 
sionaries are being sent out by the Negro 
Baptist Church of America. This church, 
by the way, includes 65 per cent. of the 
Negro Christians in the United States. 


“World Alliance to Meet 


Announcement is made of the program 
of the annual meeting of the American 
branch of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, 
to be held in Philadelphia, November 13 
to 15, 1928. This will be one of the lead- 
ing religious meetings of the year. Promi- 
nent Protestants from Europe who are 
scheduled to speak are Sir George Adam 
Smith, Rey. Thomas Nightingale, Dr. J. H. 
Jowett, Dr. Yanitch, the Bishop of St. 
Albans, Rey. J. Brierly Kay, and the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala. 


Germany and Ezekiel 


That noted travel writer, Frank G. 
Carpenter, has written an article, “The 
Plain Truth about Germany.” He tells 
from personal observation of the financial 
ruin of that nation. “These Germans,” 
he writes, “are in a terrible condition. A 
very few of the people may be making 
money, but tens of millions have lost every 
cent of their savings, millions have not 
enough to buy a scrap of new clothing, 
and hundreds of thousands in every dis- 
trict.are practically on the edge of starva- 
tion. If Germany is, as most of us be- 
lieve, guilty of having originated the great- 
est war of all time, and of overturning the 
financial and economic world, she is pay- 
ing the price to the uttermost. Her con- 
dition, past and present, as I see it now, 
is nowhere better described than in the 
twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty- 
eighth chapters of the Prophet Ezekiel, 
where he shows the glory of ancient Tyre 
and predicts the fate which came upon 
it. That prophecy describes the pride and 
predominance of the Germany of the past 
and the ashes of despair in which she is 
sitting at present. I commend it to all 
Bible readers.” 
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The Man who Routed a King 


E. D. Morel now in Parliament, as Lloyd George Knows 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of THr CHRISTIAN RHGISTER 


BRIGHTON, HNGLAND, March 5, 1923. 


HE ELECTION AT WHITECHAPEL which was pend- 
| ing when I last wrote resulted in the return of Mr. Harry 
Gosling, the Labor candidate. Matthew K. C. had won 
the seat for Labor at the General Election. He was enor- 
mously popular, and known as the poor man’s lawyer. It was 
confidently believed by many that the seat would be lost 
to Labor at the by-election. There was an excellent Liberal 
in the field, a man widely respected. It was a three-cornered 
fight, but the Labor candidate went in and inereased the ma- 
jority by nearly two thousand votes. 

Mr. Harry Gosling has long been a prominent public worker 
in London, done enormous service for the dockers, and very 


FROM THB CONGO, TO JAIL, TO PARLIAMENT 


Morel has crowded into a continuing remarkable career all 

the reactions of a variable populace, which cast him down 

into a prison cell and now exalts him in victory over 
Winston Churchill in Parliament 


excellent work on the London County Council. He is greatly 
esteemed by men of other parties, and probably there were 
not many Liberals or Conservatives who were sorry to see 
him returned, if a Labor man were returned at all. He will 
be a valuable addition to the party in the House. He has 
a long record as a faithful leader of Labor on sane lines. 


THE GOVERNMENT MAJORITY dropped to twenty-two 
on the old-age pensions proposal. At present the old-age pen- 
sion stands at ten shillings per week on reaching the age’ of 
seventy, but this is reduced if the total income of the recipients 
be above £49, some odd shillings. The proposal for which 
the Labor party fought was that these restrictions should be 
removed, and that the pension of ten shillings should be a 


right which any one reaching the age of seventy could claim. 
The old-age pensioners will have to put up with their grievance: 
a little longer, when they find their ten shillings whittled down 
because of their past thrift or the help of relations. The 
government majority was so low, however, that this state of 
things may before long be altered. 

If the National Liberals had voted with Labor, the Govern- 
ment would have been defeated. That they did not was 
probably Mr. Lloyd George’s revenge on some Labor men who 
did not support his resolution on the Ruhr. I think it is 
a pity that some twenty Labor men abstained from support- 
ing that resolution on the ground that they could not be as- 
sociated with Mr. Lloyd George, who, they claimed, had been 
the author of most of the mischief. It would have been better, 
nevertheless, to have voted straight on the merits of the 
question. 

But the position of Mr. Lloyd George in this Parliament, 
contrasted with his position in the last Parliament, is surely 
an almost unprecedented slump. In the last Parliament he 
had only to come and wave his hand and say a few words 
and the whole flock followed him. In this Parliament he has 
made two speeches only, and on neither occasion has he in- 
fluenced the House. His speech on the Ruhr was as eloquent 
and as full of fire as any of his speeches, and yet the effect 
on the House was practically nil. 


THE LONDON OBSERVER acknowledged last week that 
Mr. Lloyd George does not appeal to the present House of 
Commons, and can get in it no atmosphere of sympathy. It 
adds that only on the platform can he regain his full national 
influence. I am very doubtful about this latter opinion. No 
doubt Mr. Lloyd George’s power as a speaker has been a 
tremendous asset, but now the almost universal sentiment is, 
when he makes a speech, “Does he mean it?’ All his most 
eloquent periods are apt to be wrecked on this skepticism of 
the public. 

And Mr. Lloyd George has one antagonist in the present 
House of Commons with whom he will find it difficult to deal, 
viz., Mr. E. D. Morel, M.P., for Dundee. This man has an 
extraordinary history, as many of your readers will know. 
He was only a boy of seventeen, a junior clerk in a Liverpool 
shipping firm, when he began to scent that things were wrong 
on the Congo, and became intensely curious. When he had 
studied conditions in West Africa until he had become a lead- 
ing authority on them, he set out to fight the battle of the 
natives. He was without means and without social influence, 
and he undertook to fight the ablest monarch, a man of 
immense wealth, and related to half the royal families of 
Europe. In sight of Leopold’s vast capitalistic conspiracies, 
with ramifications in every financial center of Hurope, and 
with of course a great control of the press, this might seem 
for a young man a hopeless task. But Morel Froid at it 
until he had won. 


BY MAY, 1913, the entire policy of Leopold was abandoned 
and the atrocities had ceased. Morel was able to advise the 
dissolution of the Congo Reform Association, because its 
work was done. He was hailed by archbishops and bishops 
and earls and Free Church ministers as the man of God for 
the task. The Earl of Aberdeen said that E. D. Morel would 
be held in grateful admiration and esteem with a permanence 
which no title or distinction could secure. The English 
papers, including the London Hvening Standard and the Spec- 
tator, acclaimed his goodness and his heroism. The chorus of 
praise was universal, except of course for the swearing and 
denunciation of those who had been defeated. Morel’s popu- 
larity in England was tremendous. Any big hall in any big town 
would be crowded with men and women eager to see and to 
hear him. It is safe to say that between the years 1910 and 
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1913 there was scarcely a more esteemed man in this country 
than E.-D. Morel. ~ 

It is almost unbelievable that in a few years—in August, 
1917—this same man was being conveyed to Brixton Gaol 
x “Black Maria.” The magistrate had even refused bail. 

orel was one of the most unpopular men in the country, 
and all sorts of untrue things were said about him. He was 
a German by descent, it was said. In fact, his father was a 
Frenchman and his mother an Englishwoman, and he was born 
in Paris. He had not spent more than four days in Germany 
in his life before the war, and he had practically no German 
friends. Vilification of him knew no bounds. Why? Simply 
beeause-he was standing for the same principles and the same 
ideals, and working with the same honesty and integrity of 
character as he had been doing in the days that won him 
popularity. : 


IN WORKING for the Congo Reform, Morel had seen a great 
deal of the inside ways and principles of the foreign offices of 
Europe. He had become convinced some years before the war 
came that a war was coming unless the public could be roused 
to the evils of secret diplomacy. He knew as a matter of fact 
that war was being worked for in more countries than one. 
His book on “Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy” was intended 
to expose these dangers, and if possible to prevent the 
catastrophe. = 

‘When the war did come, Morel found it impossible to accept 
the theory that Germany alone was responsible, because before 
its occurrence he had put in black and white evidence to 
show responsibility in other countries too. This was his 
offense; for, this, the man for whom nothing was too good was 
now so vile that nothing was too bad to say. That such a man 
was put in prison, even during a war, will always be a disgrace 
to our country.* 

Morel’s great aim in life now is to try to break down the 
evil of secret diplomacy, which, he maintains, was more re- 

* sponsible for the war than anything else. The war could 
never have been engineered if these diplomatists had been 
obliged to act in the open. 


IT IS DOUBTFUL whether there is any man on the govern- 
ment bench to-day who knows as much about foreign affairs 
as B®. D. Morel. And his great strength is in his knowledge 
of details, and his ability to put his finger on chapter and 
verse in official documents for any statement he makes. Morel 
is not deceived by evasive answers, and he has a terrible 
way of pinning men down to facts. He has deadly weapons 
to deal with camouflage. This is why Mr. Lloyd George will 
find him very difficult. ’ 

For instance, this week Morel asks the Prime Minister if 
he will lay on the table the Allied note to Germany dated Paris, 
January 29, 1916, and signed by Lloyd George on behalf of 
Great Britain, in which the Allied Powers fixed the Repara- 
tions Bill payable by Germany at £11,300,000,000 gold, the 
payments to cover a period of forty-two years. Mr. Lloyd 
George said in a recent debate that tio such bill had been pre- 
sented to Germany. Morel immediately fishes up the actual 
document. A barrister said during the war that Morel was 
sent to prison not for things he said, which other people also 
Said, but because he proved them from official documents. I 

am willing to risk a prediction that, if Morel is given good 
“health, he will become an outstanding figure in this Parliament. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Middle-West Minister Favors Ithaca 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTISN REGISTER :— 


The proposed removal of the Meadville Theological School 
is of vital concern to our dénomination, and the place where 
it is to be located is of great importance. 

The school was founded to prepare men for ministry in the 
West, and the views of a Middle-Western minister may be of 
value. 

I was one of the trustees who voted to give favorable con- 
‘sideration to the proposal to move the school to Ithaca, and 
I still feel that this would be the best location. 


_.__ *It is the honor of Dundee to have put him in Parliament instead of 
'Mr. Winston Churchill. < 
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I believe a large majority of our students come from the 
Dast, and Ithaca would be near the source of supply. 

In sympathetic relations with Cornell University, we would 
enjoy all the advantages of that great university. 

The liberal atmosphere is already created. Ezra Cornell was 
a Hicksite Friend, and the school is free from a sectarian bias. 

Already, next to Harvard, it has the largest number of 
Unitarian students of any university. 

Splendid library facilities would be open to our students. 

At Ithaca the school would enjoy the prestige of being the 
only divinity school in a great liberal university. 

I favor a continuance of our relations with the University 
of Chicago and the opportunities the one semester presents ; 
but at Chicago we would be the insignificant member of a 
group of divinity schools, overshadowed by the University 
Divinity School. Our students would be lost in the multitude 
of those studying at Chicago. 

One of the advantages of Meadville has been the intimate 
relationship subsisting between the faculty and the students. 
This could be continued best in a small place like Ithaca. 

I have taken one course with the Meadville students at 
Chicago, and know the difficulty of preserving our iden- 
tity in that great institution. 

Better than my judgment is that of Professors Christie, 
Bowen, and Hutcheon who have taught in both institutions 
and greatly prefer Ithaca. 

I write this letter because the responsibility of determining 
upon a location should not rest upon the trustees alone, but 
upon the entire denomination. FrANK 8. C.. WICKS. 

ALL SOULS UNITARIAN CHURCH, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Let the People Vote on it 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Snow and Mr. Williams, in their article in THE REGISTER 
of November 16, seem to have “started something” in regard 
to our denominational name. 

I have read all that has appeared in THE REGISTER concern- 
ing it since with a great deal of interest. It is not my purpose 
to argue the question. But in a ministry of nearly ten years 
my experience and observation convince me that our name 
“Unitarian” is a serious handicap. Whatever significance it 
may have had a hundred years ago, it has none now, except 
to embarrass us. So far as I know, ours is the only denomina- 
tion in the country whose name connotes a distinct theological 
attitude, while we profess to be a free church, wholly undog- 
matic, with little or no interest in controversial theology. I 
think Mr. Forbes, in Tur Recister of December 7, stated the 
question most admirably, and I wish to add my hearty en- 
dorsement. 

But I also wish to offer a suggestion as to a method to 
settle the question. Why not submit it to a vote of the entire 
membership of the denomination, so far as it is possible to 
do this? We profess to be a democratic fellowship. Why not 
settle this in the democratic way? 

Let a sufficient number of ballots be printed and sent 
to the ministers, or other church officials where there are no 
ministers, to take the vote of the entire membership of each 
congregation. Let some particular day be set and well an- 


nounced beforehand for taking the vote, with the privilege of 


taking it another day if this should be inconvenient. 

When the vote is taken, let the results in each congregation 
be duly certified and returned to headquarters, which head- 
quarters may be either the. Laymen’s League or the Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association. By this means we 
can at least get substantially the sentiment of the membership 
on the question. 

The ballot might be substantially in the following form: 


Do you fayor changing our denominational name? Ans. Yes, 
or No. 

If you favor a change, which of the following names do 
you prefer? ’ 
Free Church. Liberal Church. 

(Vote by marking out that which you do not favor). 
I suggest only these two names because thus far no other 


has been suggested. Besides, it would encumber the voting 
to have too many names; and I believe either of these would 
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be more satisfactory to a majority of our people than our 
present name, though personally I prefer that of “Free 
Church.” 

I leave the name “Christian” out, because it seems to me 
this ought to be implied. None of the larger churches of the 
country, such as the Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, and others, so use it. Groree T. ASHLEY. 

WICHITA, KAN. 


The Value in the Name Continues 


To the Editor of THE’ CrrrstrAN REGISTER :— 


1. Most of us would be ready for any change which would 
be productive. But experience has taught me that those who 
shy at the name generally use that merely as an excuse and 
would not be found coming in even with the name changed. 

2. The name “Unitarian,” though applied to us rather than 
chosen by us, did have originally a value which remains a 
value. In so far as it refers to the unity of God it is still 
grandly true, and in the “recall to theology” may be useful. 
When the question is brought up, we are, and by right ought 
to be, Unitarians, and not Trinitarians. But even originally, 
and surely with Channing, the name stood for a positive and 
constructive revolt against Calvinistic ideas of both man and 
God. 

3. It is a matter for congratulation that the name ‘does 
stand definitely for something, and that we, named by that 
name, stand for something. <A clear, full content has been 
put into the name. It becomes a useful tool, a sure guide- 
post. If we took any other name, we would have to explain 
it by saying that it is what is commonly and universally known 
as Unitarian. 

4, Our job is to cultivate our field. It is not to get people 
who would come to us if we would make concessions and make 
the way easy. There is enough work ahead in dealing with 
those who are already Unitarian in belief and sympathy and 
who look our way because we are what we are and are so 
recognized. A considerable number of the many who are 
throwing away all religion and church are assigned to us to 
save and develop. This may or may not be a large mission, 
but it is specific and immediate. We are to take those who 
prize the name and those who are not afraid of it and those 
who will be attracted to us when they hear plainly and de- 
voutly what the name represents, and work with them. We do 
not need to change the name; we need to work the substance. 

M®LRosn, MASS. Henegy T. Secrist. 


Senator Parkhurst and the Prisoner 


To the Editor of Tum CurRiIstTIAN REGISTER :— 


Senator Parkhurst’s communication in Tur Recister of 
February 1 is an admirable presentation of a matter that 
should appeal to the judgment and quicken the impulses of 
right-minded people. For more than a score of years a 
trusted friend and for half that period a valued parishioner, 
Mr. Parkhurst has never, to my knowledge, entered upon any 
enterprise actuated by other than the highest motives. It 
was quite by accident that he discovered the disgraceful con- 
dition of the Massachusetts State Prison, but once that situa- 
tion was realized he set forth to right the gross wrong which 
the State is doing to its unfortunate prisoners. That he is 
right in his diagnosis of the case is the testimony of all who 
have investigated the matter, including many of the most 
eminent persons in the Commonwealth. The one problem con- 
fronting him and all others who wish to see the right thing 
done is to overcome inertia and make the people know what 
the situation really is and how it can be met. I feel justified, 
therefore, in appealing to all readers of THE Recister, wher- 
ever they may reside, to support this modern champion of 
justice to the prisoner. Senator Parkhurst’s fellow-Unitarians 
especially, proud of the long line of philanthropists who have 
honored our name as they have exemplified our humanita- 
rian principles, should recognize in this man one more moral 

‘leader who deserves a support which so far he has not 
received. Let Unitarians, to the last man and woman, stand 
by Senator Parkhurst ! Wi1traM I. LAwRancr. 

Boston, Mass. 


Monday Mornings 


in. the Parsonage 


IV 
Out of the Mouth of Babes 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


BAVING HIS HOME early the morning before, The Min- 

ister had encountered his neighbor’s little boy sitting 

~ on the lower step of the piazza. Looking out with a 

mournful expression, and characteristically drawling his words, 
the little fellow asked, 

- “Wh-e-r-e y-0-u g-0-i-n’?” 

“Oh, I’m on my way to exchange with a brother minister.” 

“Wh-y?” 

“To preach, you know, in the church.” 

“Wh-a-t f-o-r?” 

The Minister passed on, for the moment not able to answer 
that unexpected question. No one had ever asked it of him 
before, not even the examiners when he graduated from the 
Divinity School or the Council that passed him when he was 
ordained to the ministry. As he hurried along, he wondered 
if anything he could say in his sermon that day would have 
half as profound an effect on the congregation as had that 
childish challenge on himself. What for, indeed? 

All day long the question had haunted him, and it was still 
with him on Monday morning. The very MS. itself, lying there 
on the desk before him, deepened the insistence, What for? 
In a world already burdened and distracted, why preach? 
Why add another to the many responsibilities which humanity 
is trying to carry in these days? The picture came up before 
him of the careworn president of a New England railroad 
who, with a troubled frown upon his face, had met the preacher 
of the morning after service. “I am afflicted with insomnia,” 
he explained. “I count on a good nap in church, but you don’t 
let me sleep!” 

After all, in strenuous times like these, must the minister 

be counted an utter failure who furnishes needed soothing and 
rest? “The arresting word” and the resting word,—The Minis- 
ter became lost in the thought of what a wonderful combination 
these would make. 
- There were the typical New England women who speak of 
the sermons they approve as s’arching. To search the con- 
sciences of men would certainly seem to be a useful office; 
but how, he speculated, is one to acquire the complicated technic 
which enables a preacher to be at once a physical soporific 
and a moral cutting-edge? A two-edged sword could hardly 
be called a sedative in any other than a tragic sense; and a 
subtile magic indeed would be required to turn a trumpet 
blast into a lullaby. } 

Not alone the sermon, but the whole program of organized 
religion in the world, he concluded, would have to face this 
question, What for? The cost of maintaining the church in 
time, labor and money is an insistent fact; every now and 
then some one publicly announces that it is not justified. As 
The Minister tried to think it out on Monday morning, he 
could get no farther than the negative side. The picture of a 
churehless world came up before him; the bells all hushed, 
childhood without nurture of the divine spark in us all, no 
sociability and no fellowship on the higher plane, life frankly 
materialistic and self-regarding—he did not like the picture, 
and he felt that somehow even the most critical would not like 
it if ever it should come true m fact. Marriage unsolemnized, 
death unlighted by a ray of hope—oh, he sighed, why did not 
good Edward Everett Hale write just one more book, “The 
Man Without a Church,” making it clear as only he could 
what the answered prayers of the undevout would really mean? 

He recalled the happy ardors of those who have just built 
and entered into their church home. How all the best of life 
seems to center around these new privileges and responsibilities. 
Then the years go by. Usage and wont dim the bright vision 
and dull the enthusiasm, and men begin to ask,.What for? All 
the years of Christian history are the answer to that question. 
If the Church had not really meant something in added use, - 
beauty, gladness, it would long ago have been abandoned. 
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What Dr. Capek Does in Prague 


\ Great Progress of the Liberal Movement 


W. H. DRUMMOND 


* Secretary International Congress of Religious Liberals 


I have described already in the columns 
of THE CHRISTIAN ReGistER the early suc- 
cess and the brilliant promise of the liberal 
religious movement in Prague under the 
leadership of Dr. Norbert F. Capek. After 
an interval of nine months I have come 
into personal contact with it again. In the 
interval there has been rapid and solid 
progress. Attention has been paid to ques- 
tions of organization. Membership has 
become an act of definite personal alle- 
giance, carrying with it its appropriate 
obligations. A central council and a 
smaller executive committee, composed of 
men of standing and ability, have been 
formed; and with a view to the future, 
official recognition has been obtained in 
order to enable Dr. Capek and his friends 
to hold property as a legal corporation. 
All this has been accomplished without 
any loss of popular enthusiasm. There 
is the same spirit of joyous abandonment 
to the new message, of eager inquiry on 
the part of strangers and of public ex- 
citement about a movement which is at 
once so new and so vital, only with a 
stronger confidence in its future. It 
speaks volumes for the combined energy 
and wisdom of Dr. Capek’s leadership. 

After a journey across Germany, which 
filled me with deep anxiety for the future 
of many of the most precious things in 
our civilization, I found myself once again 
among my warm-hearted Czech friends. 
They had prepared a great welcome for 
me. The day after my arrival was Sun- 
day. In the morning I found myself in 
the beautiful hall of the Representative 
House, where the usual services are held. 
There was a large congregation, composed 
of just the right sort of people, who had 
come to listen and to learn. The greetings 
which I brought to them from the Uni- 
tarian churches of America and England 
were received with great gladness, and 
the words of gratitude spoken to me in 
broken English or German at the close 
were very touching. 

But for me the great event of the day 
was the evening service in the Church 
of St. Nicholas, which stands on the mar- 
ket place close to the monument of Huss 
on the scaffold. Till recently it was a 
Roman Catholic church, and it is still full 
of the symbols and ornaments appropriate 
to Roman Catholic worship; but it has 
passed into the hands of the secession 
movement known as the National Church, 
and it is the friendly minister in charge 
who gives Dr. Capek leave to preach from 
the pulpit every Sunday evening. The 
scene is a most remarkable one. Imagine 
a large open space under the dome. There 
the people—two thousand or more—gather 
round the high the high stone pulpit, from 
which in former days two of the great 
forerunners of Huss preached their mes- 
sage. They stand for the whole service, 
all eyes being riveted upon the figure of 


the man who is speaking to them in tones 
of impassioned eloquence. The service is 
short,—a hymn and the reading of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan,—and then 
for half an hour Dr. Capek preaches. The 
people are like clay in his hands. For a 
moment the tense listening is broken by a 
ripple of laughter, and then many of them 
are almost in tears. 

I shall never forget the privilege of 
being allowed to speak from that pulpit. 
The first sight of that vast sea of up- 
turned faces was overwhelming. I almost 
forgot that I was using a foreign tongue, 
with Dr. Capek as my interpreter, as I 
spoke my message about brotherhood and 
the healing of the world. Then we sang 
another hymn, and as we trooped out into 
the street I felt that I had entered more 
deeply than ever before into the expe- 
rience of the great popular movements of 
preaching and religious renewal in the 
past. The whole score remains imprinted 
upon my mind like a picture from the days 
of the Reformation. : 

In its own way the meeting which is 
held on Tuesday evening is equally im- 
pressive. It is the custom for the more 
closely attached members to come together 
for about two hours in order to discuss 
the sermon of the previous Sunday morn- 
ing and to ask questions. First of all, 
Dr. Capek reads his sermon to them a 
second time. They are insistent that he 
should do this, for they say there is 
more in it than they can fully understand 
at one hearing. This is followed by a 
conference in which men and women take 
part. On the evening of my visit, about 
350 people were present, and I was struck 
at once by the look of earnestness and 
high intelligence. There were professors 
of the University, public officials, men’ of 
affairs, and a most attractive group of 
students, several of them being Russians, 
all drawn together by an intense inter- 
est in religion. The subject was the 
meaning of the spiritual life. Once again 
they pressed me to speak to them, and 
words came to me which I hope were 
simple and real enough to be of some 
help. 

In addition to the activities which I 
have described, Dr. Capek carries on a 
personal ministry of a most absorbing 
kind. ‘There is an almost ceaseless stream 
of visitors to his house, each with some 
trouble to be healed or some difficulty to 
be solved. As you sit in his room, it is 
a wonderfully varied human experience 
that is unfolded before your eyes. Now 
it is a father with a half-paralyzed boy 
for whom Dr. Capek has done wonders al- 
ready by the practice of suggestion and the 
quickening influence of a strong personal- 
ity. Now it is a young scholar in ecclesi- 
astical garb, a candidate for the priest- 
hood in the Greek Orthodox Church, but 
modern in spirit and tormented by his 


own surplus of conscience. Or again it 
is a well-known preacher of the Reformed 
Church, who is too sincere to continue in 
office, but loves his church too tenderly 
to abandon her altogether, and still hopes 
that she will welcome the light of the new 
day before it is too late. 

Dr. Capek also carries on his shoulders 
the anxious burdens of an editor. His 
paper, Ways and Aims, which appears 
fortnightly, has a circulation of 2,500, but 
he tells me that this could be increased 
easily to 5,000 with better facilities on 
the business side and adequate office ac- 
commodation. His sermons are also pub- 
lished from time to time; the third of 
the series has just been issued. In addi- 
tion, he writes and translates hymns; and 
these are multiplied with the help of his 
son, and distributed widely. I am told 
that it is no uncommon thing to hear the 
tunes of these hymns being hummed by 
passers-by in the street. 

All this multifarious activity has for 
its center Dr. Capek’s overcrowded home. 
It is marvelous how he and his splendid 
wife manage as they do. I suspect that 
if she had not learned orderliness and 
method as an assistant in the New York 
Public Library, it would be quite impos- 
sible. But the strain on both of them 
ought not to go on for a moment longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Fortunately, 
the Unitarian Associations of America and 
England have agreed to advance the capi- 
tal necessary for the purchase of a central 
building, and I hope very earnestly that 
it will not be many weeks before this cen- 
tral office and building is an accomplished 
fact. 

I do not want to blunt the edge of 
what I have written about this wonderful 
movement, with its joyous promise of new 
life, by speaking at length of the anxieties 
which weigh upon my own mind. It 
stands out in brilliant light against the 
dark and menacing background of con- 
temporary Europe. The journey which 
brought to me this fascinating experience 
in Prague was shadowed by the sense 
of doom which hangs over the spiritual 
and intellectual life of Central BHurope. 
There are few signs of healing and re- 
covery, and the spirit which aims at 
crushing our enemies, instead of helping 
them to rise and welcoming them back 
into the company of friends, is busy at 
its hideous work. Nothing but the rebirth 
of faith in God as the Father of all men, 
and this faith expressing itself as active 
love, can save us from the ruin which 
threatens us. Is such a rebirth likely 
to come in our time? I think of Prague 
and I rejoice, for there this faith is 
alive, and at this very moment it is 
working miracles of hope and joy. The 
movement which I have described could 
not exist for a day unless Love and God 
were its inspiration and its strong support. 
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Landmarks of Humanity 


Great men are the landmarks of humanity, they measure its course 
along the past, and point out the path of the future,—alike historians and 


prophets. 


God has endowed them with the faculty of feeling more 


intensely, as it were, of absorbing more than their fellows of that universal 
life which pervades ‘ind: interpenetrates all things, and they breathe it out 


again at every pore. 


The potent unity of their own minds enables them to 


grasp the synthesis of that which mediocrity is constrained to analyze and 


view only in detail; 


to organize their impressions, reminiscences, and 


previsions into one harmonious and complete conception; and from a rapid 
glance at effects to seize and comprehend their causes, their generating 


principle. 


The conscious thought of such men is the unconscious and 


still inarticulate thought of a whole nation, which it will require future 
generations to develop; their speech an histor ical formula, or an intuition 


of the future.—Joseph Mazzini. 


A Hebrew and an American 


FRoM CLEVE- 
Boston: 


UNDER Four ADMINISTRATIONS. 
LAND To Tarr. By Oscar B. Straus. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

This is a good book to read at the 
present time, when there is so much agita- 
tion against the Jews, and when Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, in his book The Jews, even 
suggests that they ought to be treated as 
foreigners in all countries while receiving 
the rights of citizenship in none. 

The father of Oscar B. Straus started 
business in this country as a peddler in 
the South. After the Civil War the family 
moved to New York and evidently made 
money rapidly. Mr. Straus is careful to 
inform us that, while his salary at first 
as minister to Turkey was only $7,500, 
he was able to spend from $35,000 to 
$40,000 a year. This was partly due to 
the fact that the family did not limit its 
interests merely to making money, but 
was willing to help support one of its 
members in the public service. 

Twice minister and then ambassador 
to Turkey, a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor in 
Roosevelt’s cabinet, Mr. Straus rendered 
in these and in other public positions valu- 
able service to his adopted country. It 
would have been a distinct loss to the 
United States if prejudice against his race 
had prevented such service, for on all 
questions Mr. Straus used his influence 
in favor of a broad, liberal, and demo- 
cratic settlement. So the author stands 
before us, not only as a representative of 
the highest Hebrew type, but also as a 
representative of the best American ideals, 

R. 8S. L. 


Margot 

MarGot ASQUITH, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol- 
umes III and IV. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $6.00. 

Mrs. Asquith selects as the motto for 
these concluding volumes of her auto- 
biography a Persian proverb: “Les chiens 
aboyent, la caravane passe.” We conclude 
that the howling dogs are.the reviewers 
of volumes I and II, while the passing 
carayan is Mrs. Asquith’s fluent pen that 
goes on steadily over the mounting pages 


of her life. At any rate the critics of the 
1921 memoirs were sufficiently abusive, 
she thinks, though she is not constrained 
thereby to drop her pen. The first two 
volumes of her life told of her youth, her 
home, her family, her education, her 
friends, and the incidents that led up to 
her marriage. In these final volumes she 
tells of her life with her children and of 
the political events of these later event- 
ful years, ending with the Khaki Plection 
which followed the Armistice. 

Mrs. Asquith is a woman of intense 
prejudices, and the historical value of her 
work may be questionable. But along 
with some rather dull discussions of the 
political problems in which she and her 
husband were interested, problems which 
are better treated elsewhere, there is a 
fresh and delightful characterization of 
the men and women of her world, some- 
times indiscreet, sometimes unsympathetic, 
sometimes unfair, but always striking and 
frank. Mrs. Asquith is at her best when 
she writes of her children: she is at her 
worst when she talks of her husband’s 
political ambitions, his policies, his friends, 
and his enemies. CG. BR J. 


The Picturesque Lloyd George 


Mr. Luoyp Goren, By. H. T. Raymond. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

Mr. Raymond has written a biography 
that is sympathetic, familiar, and con- 
vincing. Many think they know Lloyd 
George the statesman, the loyal Hnglish- 
man, the liberal, but should they chance 
to read Mr. Raymond’s book they will 
discover much unsuspected knowledge, for 
the writer has made an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the character he portrays. While 
the author freely expresses his own opin- 
ions, he keeps to the front, as a biographer 
should, the picture of the man, so that the 
reader sees the little Welshman, 
romance and adventure of his life, his 
rise to world power, the magnificence of 
his confidence and his strength of purpose. 
In places the work reads like the his- 
torical novels of Miss Muehlbach, a fact 
due both to the picturesque career of Lloyd 
George and the imagination of Mr. Ray- 
mond. He thus draws a picture of his 
subject when in 1900 to 1902 he was en- 
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gaged in a long-drawn-out duel with Mr. 
Chamberlain: “An air of provincialism 
still clung to him. At no time gifted in 
the art of dress, he was in those days 
worse than careless, for he affected some- 
thing of the anxious dandyism of the 
small town; the red rose which occasion- 
ally adorned his buttonhole served to ac- 
centuate the contrast between his homely 
appearance and the exaggérated spruce- 
ness of the Colonial Secretary ; he wore 
his dark brown hair longer than custont 
sanctions ; and even the noble heacé could 
not quite redeem his figure from the sug- 
gestion of the lesser middle class.” Mr. 
Raymond analyzes his oratory with dis- 
cernment; he gives a calm review of his 
politics from the time when he made his 
first seventeen-minute speech as a‘member 
of Parliament until he stepped into retire- 
ment. Most of us will acquiesce with the 
author in his final conclusion that “there 
seems to be no room on one small island 
for the British Constitution and Lloyd 
George.” E. H. 0. 


A Tragic Story 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CoUNTHSS TOLSTOY. 
Translated by S. 8S. Keoteliansky and Leonard 
Woolf. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.50. 

The tragie story of the domestic dif- 
ficulties of Count Leo Tolstoy and his 
wife is here told from the point of view 
of the Countess, Sophie Andreevna Tol- 
stoy. Here were two souls who loved each 
other devotedly and yet were driven wide 
apart by the social and economic theories 
advocated by the Count and strenuously 
opposed by the Countess. ‘Tolstoy’s side 
of the story has been told. Now we have 
his wife’s story, a tale of mental suffering 
that grips our attention from first to last. 
Tolstoy wished to give away all his prop- 
erty, dividing it among the peasantry, and 
with his wife and children begin life all. 
over again as a peasant-toiler on the land. 
His countess, who had borne him thirteen 
children, felt that this was beyond her 
powers at her age. Besides, it would not 


’Tis in the advance of individ- 
ual minds 

That the slow crowd shang 
ground their expectation 

Eventually to follow; as the 
sea ; 

Waits ages in its bed till some 
one wave 

Out of the multitudinous 
mass extends 

The empire of the whole, 
some feet perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand which 
could confine 

Its fellows so long time: 
thenceforth the rest, 

Even to the meanest, hurry > 
in at once, 

And so much is clear gained. - 


—Browning, “Paracelsus.” 
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be just or right by her children. She 
lived in constant fear that her husband, 
whom she dearly loved, would leave his 
home and go off among strangers, as he 
repeatedly threatened to do. Tolstoy was 
{kept constantly stirred up by men who 


. taunted him for lacking the courage to 


put into practice the economic and social 
gospel he preached for others, and at last 
he left his homé and soon after died 
among strangers, a broken-down old man 
who had no wish to live longer. It is 
a tragie story, told with intense feeling 
by the companion of his best years and 
forms a valuable addition to the Tolstoy 
bibliography. M. BT. 


Stranger than Fiction 


Roaps or ADvENTURE. By Ralph D. Paine. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

Yhere is fiction that bores you because 
it is so dull; here is truth that stirs you 
because it is so tumultuous. Mr. Paine 
has given us a record of his own experience 
during a period of thirty years, that has 
the tang of old tales of heroic adventurers. 
His book is full of what William McFee 
ealls “the jolly hazards of existence.” Yet 
it is a simple tale, told in a straightfor- 
ward manner, with a delightful sense 
of humor and a compelling modesty. The 
story needs no other garnishing. 

Beginning with the days of boat-racing 
at New London under the dynasty of 
Bob Cook, when Paine, as a member of 
Yale’s Varsity crew, passed from inglori- 
ous defeat to splendid victory, and then 
back again to ignominious but whole- 
some adversity, the tale leads us a merry 
chase to various parts of the world where 
adventure beckoned. A filibuster with 
“Dynamite Johnny” O’Brien on the daring 
Three Friends, an ocean-going tugboat 
which won a reputation for piracy during 
the days of the Cuban revolution; a news- 
paper correspondent during the war with 
Spain, blessed with occasional “brilliant” 
ideas which led him into all kinds of dif- 
ficulties and out again; an unwelcome 
visitor in Havana before the Spanish 
flag came down; a seeker of news and 
adventure in China during the Boxer up- 
rising; a sympathetic and enthusiastic 
observer with the fighting fleets during 
the Great War (a story told at greater 
length in another book); a comrade of 
gold-seekers on the Nevada desert—Ralph 
Paine is at all times a delightful friend 
who knows how to find the zest of life 
every where. On B.. 3, 


There is properly no history, 


only biography.—Emerson. 


Books Received 


ATMAGNAN. By Prof. -T. L. ‘Vaswani. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

A Vorcn pRoM Prison. By C. S. Ranga Iyer. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

GANDHI AND THDE 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

THe AWAKENING. By Margaret H. Cousins. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

Tun Brrp-Nest Boarpina House. By 
Verbena Reed. New York: EB. P. Dutton & Co. 

In tHn Prison Camps or GwRMANY. By 
Conrad Hoffman. New York: Associated Press. 


ANGLICAN BISHOP. 


The Christian Repistér 


Fifty Fruitful Years 


Story or My Lire. By Rev. 
R. H. Birks. Printed privately. 

Richard Elliot Birks is a 
name well known to our fel- 
lowship of ministers. In 1917, 
on the occasion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Birks’s golden wedding 
anniversary, some three hun- 
dred of our ministers pre- 
sented them a book in vellum 
expressing their congratula- 
tions and their appreciation 
of long and fertile service in 
our ministry, These minis- 
ters and other friends will | 
wish to possess, if it is pos- 
sible to procure it, the little 
book which tells in some de- 
tail of a life which deserves 
to be better known. Mr. Birks 
has served our churches in 
England and America, until 
now, at last, he has rounded 
out a half-century of useful- 
ness. In England at Topsham, 
Northampton, Tamworth, 
Chichester, Gloucester, Doug- 
las on the Isle of Man, Ban- 
bury (famous for its cock- 
horse), and Rawtenstall, and 
in America at Bernardston, : 
Deerfield, and Montague, he has ear- 
ried on the same traditions of self- 
sacrificing service. There is an interest- 
ing picture of social and religious con- 
ditions in the England of forty and fifty 
years ago, challenging comparison with 
conditions in England and America to-day. 
But more important is the picture we 
find here of a resourceful and capa- 
ble and consecrated minister, who could 
and did work with his hands as well 
as his mind, who had a distinct genius 
for arousing dormant and disheartened 
churches to new life and hopefulness, 
whose work was untainted by ambition or 
greed, who gave all that he had to the 
work in which all his faith lay. Such 
men are lamentably rare even in the min- 
istry. C.R. J: 


The Old-Line Nobility 


By Lord Lrnest Hamilton. 
1922. 


Forry YHARS ON. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$4.00. 

The author is a brother of Lord Fred- 
eric Hamilton, whose books are well known 
in America, and, in much the same vein 
as the latter, has here written a book of 
chatty and engaging reminiscences reach- 
ing back more than forty years (the title 
is taken from a Harrow song), with many 
interesting observations on the manners 
and times, especially of the British. nobil- 
ity. One comes to have a new admiration 
for the old-line aristocracy of England, 
as their character is here depicted, and 
experiences some astonishment at the tale 
of their huge families. Lord Ernest was 
the youngest of thirteen children; his 
three eldest sisters had thirty-four chil- 
dren among them; and one of them died 
at the age of thirty-five, having borne 
thirteen children in seventeen years! 
Truly the Hamiltons, not only in this but 
in other respects, were a remarkable 
family! There are chapters describing 
the wholesome, vigorous life of his boy- 
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hood, episodes at Harrow and in the army, 
a brief excursion into politics, a trip to 
the Klondike in the gold-rush days and | 
later to Peru, with a hundred-mile ride 
across the Peruvian Pampa at an eleva- 
tion of 15,000 feet. There is also much 
about hunting, riding, and cricket, for 
Lord Ernest is a true sportsman. He is 


‘also a true gentleman, with many very 


likable qualities. F. R. S. 


Life’s Wisest Teacher 


GREAT MmN AS PROPHETS OF A NEw Pra. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

These lectures were prepared for the 
Plymouth Institute in Brooklyn. Dr. 
Hillis believes, as he reminds us in his 
foreword, that “biography is life’s wisest 
teacher and that the lives of great men 
are the most inspiring books to be found 
in our libraries.” The great men he has 
selected for these studies cover seven 
centuries and are outstanding leaders of 
thought and action in those centuries. 
They are, in order, Dante, Savonarola, 
William the Silent, Oliver Cromwell, John 
Milton, John Wesley, Garibaldi, and John 
Ruskin. One might think of other names 
equally illustrious, yet the selection is 
wise and the figures depicted form a 
mighty and moving line of prophets whose 
teaching or leadership has greatly affected 
our new age. These eight studies make 
fascinating reading. They have a cer- 
tain dramatie quality whereby the salient 
points in the lives of these great men 
stand out with commanding emphasis. 
There is not a dry page in the volume. 
Dr. Hillis is perhaps at his best in his 
chapter on “John Wesley and the Moral 
Awakening of the People.” These are 
not profound studies. They are frankly 
popular, but they are informing and in- 
spirational. F. RB. 8, 
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The Correct Time 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Tinkle, tink—a fairy chime! 
Sleepy buds yawned, “What's the time?” 
Then the darlings of the spring, 
Posy bells, began to ring; 
Dainty crocus, tulip gay,. 
Daffodil began to sway, ~ 
All in tune with lily fair, 
Sweetly pealing everywhere. 
Softly rang the happy chime— 
“It’s exactly Haster time ye 


The Winning Losers 
SAMUEL EDWARD HARRIS 


Seud after scud, driving big, stinging 
drops of rain before it, raced over Wall’s 
Key Lake at the rate-of twenty-five miles 
an hour, and the motorboat Sailfish glided 
down into trough after trough and dug 
her nose deeply into sea after sea. 

Aboard the boat were fourteen dis- 
heartened boys. The wind and sea had 
nothing to do with their dejection, for they 
knew that the Sailfish, which was thirty- 
five feet long, eleven wide, and had a 
20-horse-power, 4-cycle motor in her, could 
buck successfully a far stronger. wind and 
a rougher sea. They were downcast be- 
cause they knew that the rain had made 
the naked trunks of coconut-trees at Sugar 
Loaf, from fifty to sixty feet high, so 
slippery they could not be climbed. Shin- 
nying up them would have been as diffi- 
cult as trying to go up a greased pole. 

The loss of the nuts, which sold for 
three cents apiece, meant the loss of first 
place in the contest to raise funds to help 
defray the expenses of the annual Sunday- 
school outing. The contest was most 
friendly and had provided a deal of fun 
and good-natured rivalry. It had been 
arranged by the scholars themselves solely 
as an incentive to try to make the fund 
the largest in the history of the school. 

“It’s all up with us, Billy,’ declared 
Clyde Watkins, whose father owned the 
Sailfish. ‘Guess we’d better turn back.” 

Billy Clark, who wore oilskins and a 
sou’wester, was standing on the cabin, 
peering into the teeth of the storm. 

“Look at those things dead ahead there, 
Clyde. What are they?” 

_ Most of the boys were in the cabin, but 
Billy’s question brought them out into the 
cockpit. 

“Man, sir, they’re sacks of charcoal!” 
Ernie Gibson exclaimed. 

BHrnie’s declaration was greeted with a 
chorus of delight, because the boys knew 
they could market the coal in Key West at 
£1.50 a sack. 

“Yeh-yah !” Clyde cried out. “We win, 
fellows, we win! Slow her down to about 
quarter-speed, Ernie.” 

Clyde, who was handling the tiller, 
Steered the boat so that sack after sack 
drifted but a few inches from the star- 
board, and two boys, leaning over the 
coaming of the cockpit, seized a sack, 
lifted it aboard and stacked it in the 
cabin. As soon as they hauled a sack in 
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they were replaced by two other boys. 
The sacks that were missed on the run 
to windward were recoyered when Clyde 
brought the Sailfish about and ran with 
the wind and sea. 

“Forty-six,” Clyde announced, when the 
last sack was lifted aboard. ‘“Let’s see— 
what does that make?” 

“Sixty-nine dollars,” Sammy Pinder re- 
plied immediately. 

“Tf the owner shows up,” Clyde went 
on, “we'll get one-half for salvaging it, 
and that amounts to thirty-four fifty! 
Jeff Thompson is only sixteen twenty-nine 
ahead of us, and it’s a sure thing that 
he and his classmates won’t stay out 
kingfishing in the gulf on a day like 
this 

The storm had started since the boys 
left Key West. The Sailfish was in the 
inside waters, where the keys protected 
her to a great extent from the wind and 
sea. 

Jeff, whose father also owned a motor- 
boat, was the only other boy who, with 
his classmates, was using a boat to earn 
money for the fund. The other classes 
were working ashore in different ways. 

The boys in the Sailfish, shouting and 
singing and joking while returning to Key 
West, got down as far as Channel Grasses, 
three miles from where they had picked 
up the coal, before a remark made by 
Billy not only quieted them but also 
filled them with anxiety. 

‘Say, fellows, it just dawned on me 
that the coal probably came off a boat 
that was wrecked.” 

“That’s so, Billy,” Clyde agreed. “Let’s 
go back; she may be on the other side of 
Wall’s Key.” 

Wall’s Key was six miles away, and 
Clyde shoved the tiller hard to port and 
kept it there till the Sailfish’s bow pointed 
toward the key. 4 

“There she is, there she is!” Billy called 
out, just as the Sailfish swept about the 
westerly end of Wall’s Key. 

A furlong away was a sloop pounding 
out her bottom on the edge of a coral bar. 
Aboard the sloop were a man and two 
small boys. Seas broke into the cockpit 
and swept over the man and the boys. 
The man was gripping the coaming along 
the stern, and the boys were clinging to 
him. They were crying to him not to let 
them drown. 

“Slow her up, Ernie,” Billy directed. 
He had his oilskins off, and round his 
waist he tied one end of a 42-thread 
fishing line, while the other end the boys 
fastened to a 20-fathom storm hawser. 
“That’s close enough,” Billy went on. “If 
Wwe go in any farther, we may run 
aground. Just give here enough power to 
keep her head-on.” ’ 

Billy shot into the air, and as he 
turned and headed downward brought his 
feet together. Never had he made a more 
perfect dive off a springboard than that 
one was. .Coming to the surface, he 
used. the “crawl” stroke, snuffling water 
out of his nostrils as he swung his head 
from side to side. Despite Billy’s power- 
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ful strokes, his progress in swimming the 
hundred feet or so was slow, for the sea 
and wind were against him. 

“Save the boys, the boys!’ the man 
cried, as Billy swung up on the sloop’s 
bowsprit. ‘Their mother’s in Key West. 
It'll kill her if anything happens to them!” | 

But Billy did not heed the cries; he 
was intent on pulling across the hawser 
with the fishing line. When he got the 
hawser across, he fastened it to the sam- 
son-post, and the other end, which had 
a spliced loop in it, was put round the 
samson-post on the Sailfish. Hrnie then 
backed the Sailfish till the hawser was 
tight, and continued backing her to keep 
it tight. 

Billy crawled to the cockpit. 
swim?” he asked the man. 

“Hr—oh, I’d give the world if I could! 
But save the boys, the boys! Don’t mind 
me!” 

“T’ll save you all,” Billy replied. “Tie 
one of the boys to my back, so that if. 
the seas break his hold he won’t. be 
washed away. Don’t hug me too tightly,” 
Billy warned the boy, after he had been 
tied, “because if you do you'll choke me, 
and both of us may drown.” 

Billy, pulling himself along the rope, 
earried the younger boy first, then re- 
turned and took the other across to safety. 
He was going across with the man, who 
was not tied, when a big sea broke into 
the sloop’s cockpit, carried away the 
greater part of the cabin, and ripped out. 
the samson-post. The rope instantly 
became slack, and the man, in his excite- 
ment, tightened his grip round Billy’s 
neck. 

“Let up!” Billy cried hoarsely. 
choking me.” 

But the man, wild-eyed, didn’t- under- 
stand. The muscles of his forearms were 
flattened against Billy’s throat. 

“You—you—choking me. We'll both”’— 
Billy didn’t complete the sentence. He 
and the man disappeared below the sur- 
face. ' 

“Take the tiller, Dick!’ Clyde cried 
out. He threw off his oilskin coat, slipped 
out of his trousers, and plunged into the 
sea. Up he came, snuffling, and down he 
went again. Up he came the second time 
without seeing anything of Billy or the 
man, 

“O Billy, Billy!” Hrnie Gibson wailed. 
“Tend to the engine, Walt; I’m going over 
too.” ee 

The boys knew that Billy was one of the 
best swimmers and with one exception the 
longest-winded diver in the Florida Keys. 
He could have remained below the sur- 
face much longer than he had been under 
with the man, but the boys, horrified, 
thought the time was longer than it really 
was. Besides, they knew that Billy was 
being choked. Dick Walton, at the tiller, 
and Walt Ellings, at the engine, were the 
only classmates left in the boat when 
finally Billy came up, gripping the man 
by the back of the collar. 

“I knew he would have choked me to 
death if we’d stayed on the surface,” 
Billy explained, when all the boys had 
returned to the boat, “so I went under 
with him and kept him under till he let 
go to come up for air. Then I shot up 
and grabbed him by the back of the neck.” 


“Can you 


“You’re 
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The man regained consciousness shortly 
before the Sailfish reached Key West. He 
said he was a coal-burner at Ramrod Key, 
and that when he struck the bar he had 
attempted to float the sloop by throwing 
\the coal overboard. 

“Come here, fellows.” Billy motioned 
to the boys with his head. “We don’t 
want the salvage money, do we?” 

The boys, though they knew that with- 
‘out the salvage money they would lose 
first place, shook their heads. Clyde 
voiced their sentiment when he said, ‘‘We’d 
better lose a thousand times than to take 
anything from a poor man like him.” 

Jeff and his classmates raised the larg- 
est amount, but when the announcement 
was made next day in Sunday-school, 
every one smiled and looked straight at 
Billy and his mates, as though there was 
no doubt which was really the winning 
team. ; 
“Nothing, in all my life,” the superin- 
tendent said, looking at the class, “has 
afforded me greater pleasure than to be 
able to say that the Seamen’s Aid Society 
_ has requested me to announce that it will 
award a gold medal to William Clark. 
And Rear Admiral Oakley Henderson, re- 
tired, has also requested me to announce 
that he will give a silver medal to every 
other boy who was on the Sailfish when 
the coal-burner and his two sons were 


” he 
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Piant Trees! 


Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, former presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and present organizer of the Ameri- 
can Tree Association, urges that during 
the year 1923 at least one million trees 
be planted. The Tree Association will 
gladly give full instructions in  tree- 
planting to all who ask, and will include 
in its membership any man, woman, or 
ehild who plants a tree and registers it 
with the Association. Mr. Pack is well 
fitted for his present task, as during the 
World War he organized and directed 
the work of the National War Garden 
Commission. 

In Mr. Pack’s opinion, the demand. for 
a national forestry policy must come from 
the people, therefore his efforts to arouse 
public interest in the matter of extensive 
tree-planting. Especially anxious is he 
to awaken the enthusiasm of school-chil- 
dren. 

It is due to the efforts of Mr. Pack that 
England, France, Italy, and Belgium have 
received millions of American tree seeds 
to help reforest those regions devastated 
by war. Fe aa 

Senator Harrison of Mississippi, inter- 
ested in the same forestry problem, re- 
cently brought the forestry conservation 
question before the United States Senate. 
His following figures speak for themselves : 
“It is estimated that five million acres 
of forests in the United States are eut, 
and ten million acres are burned, annually. 
It is estimated that in the United States 
there are 460 million acres of forest land 
and that already 70 per cent. of it has 
been logged of its virgin timber; that 24 
per cent. contains to-day only a partial 

and irregular growth of culled timber of 
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useful sizes ; 29 per cent. has been stripped 
clean of merchantable products; and that 
17% per cent. of our forest area, or an 
aggregate of eighty-one million acres, has 
been stripped of its merchantable timber, 
burned over, and is lying practically idle, 
being known as unproductive land. 

“Sawmills that once operated in the 
great Northern section and in New Eng- 
land found it necessary more than two- 
score years ago to move their base of op- 
erations to the States bordering. along the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coast, and have 
now found it necessary to remove into the 
great forests of the Far West. At the 
present rate and under the present policy 
it will be only a few years until the supply 
of timber in this once wooded country 
will be exhausted and our home builders 
and industries will be compelled to go to 
Siberia and South America for their sup- 
ply of timber.” 


My Neighbors 


Beneath my feet the floor so long, 

Beneath the floor the earth so strong, 

Earth holds my house, and earth holds 
me, 

It is my wide, wide home, you see. 


Above my head the roof is high, 
Above the roof the bending sky, 
It covers house, it covers me— 
Sky is my wide, wide roof, you see. 


Within this wide house live my kin, 
In many lands, like rooms shut in, 
We are one family, don’t you see— 
In this wide house, they live with me. 
—Mrs. Laing. 


Sentence Sermon 


Love is the fulfilling of the law.— 
Romans «wiii. 10. 


Tribute to John Barton Payne 


The Republic of Austria has honored 
Mr. John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, with the Star of 
Merit of the Austrian Red Cross, the 
highest official decoration given by the 
Austrian Government. The American Red 
Cross has spent, during the last three 
years, more than $4,000,000 in the care 
of the sick in Austrian hospitals and in 
the feeding of Austria’s hungry children. 
The decoration is the first to be given 
to an American since the Armistice, by 
any of the nations with which the United 
States was at war. 

Mr. Prochnik, Austrian Chargé d’Af- 
faires in this country, presented the Star 
of Merit to Mr. Payne. In his speech he 
referred to the American Red Cross as 
the “Greatest Mother in the World, who 
is endeared to every man, woman, and 
child in Austria.” 

Chairman Payne, in accepting the deco- 
ration, said: “In behalf of. the American 
Red Cross, I accept with feelings of grati- 
tude and appreciation this distinguished 
honor. 
American Red Cross was equal to its op- 
portunities for serving mankind. Not so 
long ago America was at war with Aus- 
tria; but this makes no difference. with 
the Red Cross, which seeks only to serve 
all mankind.” 


It is a pleasure to realize that the . 


An Any-Time Invitation 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 
“Come out to see our meadow fair,” 
said Mr. Bug, one day. “You'll like 


the Lichens on the fence in such a fine 
array. 

“The Cricket and the Grasshopper will 
do their highest leaps; and all the Ants 
will show you how they pile the earth in 
heaps. Old Spider sly will spin for you 
the finest sort of lace: and in the brook a 
Caddis Worm will build a small stone 
case. 

“The Chipmunk and the Squirrel up and 
down the trees will run; and all the 
Flowers will open wide to see the big 
bright sun. 

“The Bumblebee will buzz and hum, 
the butterfly will flit, while all the happy 
Birds will sing as though their throats 
would split. A Fuzzy Caterpillar brown 
will crawl in lazy ease. A little Inch 
Worm green will try to measure twigs of 
trees. 

“Gay Mr. Swallow, swift and sure, will 
skim along the brook; then in the water 
you will see the Fishes, if you look; and 
on the top a Water Strider, very large and 
slim, will skate about, while Whirlwig 
Beetle circles fast near him. A funny 
Crab you'll see if you will lift a stone, 
I know. A Dragon Fly will sail like air- 
plane, gauzy wings to show. 

“Old Mr. Big Cicada, too, will sing the 
scale of Z; and Mr. Woodchuck may come 
out from hole that’s under tree. 

“A Wasp will go to brook for mud for 
house worth looking at; and when the 
evening comes, then out from woods will 
come the Bat. The singing Insects next 
will pipe, the Fireflies all will dance; and 
you will hear the funny Owl that hoots 
his evening chants. 

“Now even if you come to see the field 
in time of snow, why, you will find it 
then the nicest sort of winter show. The 
sparkle on the snow so white and sparkle 
in the air will make your eyes have 
sparkle too, to see a place so fair. Perhaps 
you'll spy a Rabbit-track, and you may 
also see the big black Crows go sailing 
over hill and field and tree. 

“So do come out to see our field!” said 
Mr. Bug. “I claim that if you do, you'll 
never find the place the least bit tame!” 


The Star 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The little Lord came down the sky 
Before His mortal birth ; 

The eager stars were clustered nigh 
To light His way to earth. 


But one was shyer than the rest 
And hid her from His sight; 

The joyful throng around Him pressed 
And left her in the night. 


“Look!” eried the Sages of the Sun, 
“The star that shines alone 

Was sent us by the Lovely One 
To lead us to His throne.” 


And so the star that lost her way 
And missed the angels’ hymn 

Will live in story and in lay 
When all the rest are dim. 
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Our Churches in the South 


An Interesting Letter of Cheering 


As I find myself nearing 25 Beacon 
Street after a visit among our churches 
in the South, I want to bear testimony 
to the noble spirit of devotion to our 
eause that is displayed by our fellow- 
workers in the South. It is a spirit of 
consecration plus sacrifice, patience, and 
pluck. 

One of our Southern ministers and his 
wife were introduced to some fellow- 
townspeople who later remarked, ‘“Isn’t 
it strange that such intelligent-looking 
people should be Unitarians?’ The query 
reflects the popular attitude in the South. 
A community of I. W. W.’s in the North 
would be just about as welcome as is 
a new Unitarian church in the South. 

After moving across wide spaces of 
country where probably the word “Uni- 
tarian” has never been spoken, it was 
impressive to visit one of our churches,— 
a small company of liberal-minded men 
and women surrounded by great multi- 
tudes representing established orthodoxies. 
Against great odds these churches are 
gradually making headway, although prac- 
tically all forms of organized life in the 
South are against them. A Southern man 
said to me that the great curse of the 
South is the prevailing religion. Conse- 
quently, we ourselves must passionately 
believe that every Unitarian church is a 
blessing. It is alone proclaiming the great 
religious affirmations of the present day, 
affirmations which are destined to prevail 
in the future. 

Our Fellowship should regard these 
struggling societies with sympathy and 
support. In the present movement toward 
reaction which is particularly strong in 
the South, our chief problem is to hold 
the ground already gained and to consoli- 
date our positions. 

For instance, about two years ago we 
started a new church in Knoxville, Tenn. 
The nucleus of the Society was a fine 
company of University men and women. 
At that time, the attitude of the Univer- 
sity administration was one of ‘“benevo- 
lent neutrality.” Since then, however, 
the fundamentalist movement has been 
strongly under way. Bryan has toured 
the State, and Billy Sunday has been hold- 
ing revivals. Religious conservatism has 
been aroused all over the State. The re- 
sult is, that the state university has come 
under suspicion as a godless institution, 
teaching evolution, and it is now having 
a fight for its life. In order to get from 
the legislature the money on which to live, 
it must do everything possible to remove 
the suspicion. It must prove its sympathy 
_ with the prevailing conservatism. It is 


said that library cards recording books: 


on evolution have been removed from the 
library catalogue. 


The attitude of the University authori- . 


ties toward the Unitarian church has 
changed from benevolent neutrality to 
hostility. Unitarian members of the fac- 
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ulty are now a menace to the University. 
What if it were generally known that Uni- 
tarian. teachers in the state university 
were Unitarians! Pressure is brought to 
bear on these liberals either to avoid the 
Unitarian church or to take no active part 
in its behalf. 

I am asking myself—and you—shall we 
quit Knoxville? 
task to-day than we had two years ago. 
Shall we keep out of the South until we 
are made welcome by the South? Most 
red-blooded Unitarians would say, “No!” 
Where we are least wanted we are most 
needed. It may be safely said, even from 
previous experience in the South, that 
where we have become known, we are 
respected, or at least that it is no disgrace 
to be known as a Unitarian. As one of 
our leading women said to me, “I am no 
longer afraid to say that I am a Unita- 
rian.” 

After such a journey, memory flashes 
one clear picture after another. I am 
glad to recall the lifting walls of our new 
national church in Washington. I like 
to think of the enthusiastie interest dis- 
played by our Lynehburg friends in the 
prospect of a modest church home. Here 
we shall create another center of Unita- 
rian influence in Virginia. A sad memory 
comes back from Roanoke, where we have 
just lost the friendly and devoted services 
of Rev. James M. Seaton. 
death has taken from our cause a man 
who freely gave all he had in its behalf. 
On the evening when I was scheduled to 
give a public address in Roanoke, I was 
asked to conduct the funeral services of 
our minister. The attendance at the sery- 
ice of the many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seaton, both within and without the Uni- 
tarian company, testified to the friendly 
and permeating influence of these good 
people throughout the community. 

When I think of our churches I think 
of them by their city names. It would 
seem amusing to other denominations and 
even to the city itself, and yet I presume 
it is a common practice. 

Knoxville, Tenn., represents an encour- 
aging prospect for us. The church family 
is small, but under the devoted leader- 
ship of Dr. and Mrs. Scott our cause is 
presented to the city with dignity and 
force. Knoxville is said to be the leading 
churehgoing city in the country. While 
the churchgoing tradition is thus firmly 
established, chureh associations are like- 
wise established, and they are not readily 
disturbed in favor of a new movement. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., reports added 
strength and definite progress. The church 
building has been put in excellent repair, 
and the work of our minister, Mr. Taylor, 
is receiving increasing recognition in the 
city: 

New Orleans, La., is prospering under 
the leadership of a Southern born and 
trained minister and his wife, Mr. and 


We have a far harder | 


His recent: 


Visitations 


Mrs. Tegarden. Our church here has an 
honorable history of ninety years, and it 


is gratifying to think of the church as 


entering upon a period of still larger sery- 
ice. Our church people are justly proud 
of the position taken in the city by rep- 
resentatives of our congregation. 

Houston, Tex., is now rejoicing in the 
leadership of a resident minister, Rev. 
J. A. Peardon, and the devotion of this 
harmonious church family is another in- 
spiring memory. A small cottage house 
has been adapted to church purposes, and 
our Unitarian family has already filled 
it to overflowing. Consequently, I am in 
a position to know that Houston needs 
a church building. : 

I think of San Antonio, Tex., as our 
farthest point South. Here, too, a modest 
house has been made over into a church 
auditorium and minister’s study. There 
is also a comfortable kitchen. The audi- 
torium is surprisingly large and satisfac- 
tory. The study is equipped with a church 
library. Here during the week our min- 
ister, Rey. Edward Day, is superintending 
the studies of a new recruit to our min- 
istry, and on Sunday he is preaching to 
a small group of liberal-minded men and 
women. Under Mr. Day’s leadership our 
church in San Antonio has an exceptional 
opportunity. 

Dallas Unitarians form an inspiring 
company. For a year without a minister, 
this church has continued to worship and 
proclaim the Unitarian gospel. How 
many churches could do as well? Leader- 
ship has now been assumed by Rey. Frank 
A. Powell. 
loyalty and good-fellowship, and I still 
feel the exhilaration of the Dallas en- 
thusiasm.” 

Tulsa, Okla., is a new church, meeting 
in a fine movie theatre, the only theatre 
in town not open on Sunday morning. 
(1 understand that there are few so-called 
“legitimate” theatres south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Million-dollar movie-theatre 
structures are springing up on every hand 
and are pointed to with great pride.) 
Here the minister, Rey. Fred A. Line, has 
weekly congregations of a hundred people, 
which on occasions become two or three 
hundred people. <A fine lot has been se- 
eured and the Tulsa church will even- 
tually have a church home of its own. 

There are some real and legitimate 
thrills in such a new and virile city. In 
Boston, a commercial advertisement reads, 
“The old house with the young spirit.” 
In Tulsa an equally proud advertisement 
reads, “We have been on this corner since 
1912.” We have an opportunity to help 
this new city to realize the ideals of its 
splendid youth, and we have an earnest 
company of Unitarians who will do. their 
utmost to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Many years ago, Robert Collyer re- 
marked, “Chicago is going to beat its own 


— 


The place is charged with 
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brag.” The remark was prophetic, and 
to-day we should be ready to lend an ear 
to the prophetic voices of our new cities. 
It is important for us to bear our witness 
to the needs of the spirit while they are 
growing in strength and beauty. 

I shall not soon forget the Sunday after- 
noon motor ride of fifty-five miles to Ok- 
mulgee, the preaching service to a small 
group of Unitarians in the Chamber of 
Commerce hall, the pleasant entertainment 
in the home of a former Massachusetts 
woman, and then the fifty-five-mile drive 
back to Tulsa. It was a rare privilege. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., is being definitely 
revived under the leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. Byrnes. It is a tough job, but devo- 
tion and persistence are getting results. 
This property has been improved and is 
now worth four times what was paid for 
it. 

I was reminded of Chesterton’s pleas- 
antry on Oklahoma City. He remarked 
that in London people point to a building 
and recall with pride its great age and 
historic significance. In Oklahoma City 
he was shown a skyscraper with the proud 
remark, “This building wasn’t here last 
week.” I wonder, howeyér, if Chesterton 
did not feel the real glory of such an 
achievement and the just pride init. Itis 
a startling thing what the hand and the 
imagination of man can build within a 
few years. Cities of one hundred thou- 
Sand people rise within a generation with 
a completely organized municipal life, 
churehes, schools, and skyscrapers, beau- 
tiful hotels and libraries, lovely residences, 
broad and well-paved streets. Again, it 
is a matter of gratification when one of 
our Unitarian churches is among the con- 
structive forces. 

Memphis, Tenn., had an annual meeting 
for my benefit, at least so it seems as I 
look back upon it, because it was deéply 
impressed upon me that “the church was 
never in so good a condition as at present.” 
I visited the church lot admirably situ- 
ated opposite a beautiful high-school build- 
ing. Beside the Wayside Pulpit, a big 
sign on the lot reads, “This is the Site 
of the Future Home of the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis. Services at present 
are being held in the Majestic Theatre, 
where you will be welcome.” 

The fine work of Mr. Spurr in Nashville, 
Tenn., is now being carried on under the 
leadership of a new recruit to our minis- 
try, Rey. Cyril Wyche, a Southern-born 
man from Dallas. It is his first pastorate. 
and I am yisioning these two, minister 
and chureh, growing up together. One’s 
tind lingers with high hopes over the 
possibilities involved in such whole- 
hearted appreciation of the Unitarian 
ehureh which one remembers at Nashville. 
A noble Unitarian tradition has been 
started there, and I look to see it main- 
tained and increased. 

I have addressed congregations of col- 
ored people, but never was I more im- 
pressed than by the student congregation 
of Fisk University at a morning chapel 
service. And such singing! I had heard 
the Fisk University Singers, but never 
before in their own home. It was a re- 
markable experience. 

At Louisville I conferred with my old 
friends in the First Unitarian Church and 
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I addressed them at a public meeting. 
This church is one of our strongest centers. 
I met the Clifton Unitarian Chureh and 
minister, Rev. G. Theodore Hemplemann, 
both recently received into our Unitarian 
fellowship. One does not often have the 
privilege of speaking of our denomina- 
tional life and history to such a company 
or of hearing such evident and happy 
satisfaction in the new denominational 
affiliation. 

In Wheeling, W. Va., we have our only 
center of Unitarian influence in the State, 
unless we make an exception in the case 
of the Congregational minister in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., who has been excluded from 
the Ministerial Association of the city for 
denying the deity of Christ. Our church 
in Wheeling has struggled for some years 
Our minister, Rey. 
Harry Taylor, is well known to Wheeling 
through the press, but the old church ties 
are not easily broken in favor of the Uni- 
tarian church. But we are in Wheeling 
to stay, and eventually the Truth will 
prevail. 

During the war we were expecting a 
universal mellowing of orthodoxy and the 
increase of interdenominational fellow- 
ship on the basis of the great fundamental 
principles of religion. We did not realize 
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the effect of fear on the part of the con- 
servatives. They have been struck with 
a great fear for the foundations of creedal 
Christianity. With fear they have drawn 
back from all liberalism, and in fear they 
have drawn together about their dogmatic 
tests. It has been the most noticeable 
religious aspect of the after-world psychol- 
ogy. Our Unitarian churches stand for 
what is feared and hence are bitterly 
opposed. This fear will be a mighty power 
against liberalism for a good many years. 
It will inevitably make all the more clear 
the issue between the traditionalist and 
the modern mind, and the reaction will 
eventually be all the more disastrous for 
traditionalism. In the mean time, the 
struggle will be on in many state legisla- 
tures to prohibit the teaching of evolution 
in state-supported educational institutions. 

The following story was told to me in 
Kentucky: The leader of a women’s dele- 
gation visiting the state legislature to 
protest against the anti-evolution bill was 
finally moved to exclaim, “I wish Darwin 
were here to hear this discussion.” To 
which a legislator replied: “Well, send 
for him. We would like to hear from him. 
Where does he live?’ And the woman, 
with biting sarcasm, replied with disgust: 
“He cannot come. He lives in Chicago.” 


Large Unitarian Meetings in New Haven 


Extraordinary Plans, including Yale’s Co-operation 


With the co-operation of Yale Uni- 
versity and the active support of Mayor 
David E. Fitzgerald of New Haven, Conn., 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the lead- 
ing hotels, preliminary arrangements have 
been made for the holding of the thir- 
tieth meeting of the General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, and in conjunction with this 
meeting the Chapter Convention and the 
Ministers’ Institute sponsored by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 

Unitarians everywhere will direct their 
attention to these statements of time and 
place—September 10-16, 1923, New Haven, 
Conn.—and to determine now to be among 
those present at a meeting which can- 
not fail to attract the largest gathering 
of Unitarians in recent years assembled 
outside of Boston. 

Many weeks of planning by officials of 
the General Conference and the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League have been devoted 
to the meetings. Chief Justice Taft has 
given of his time as president of the Gen- 
eral Conference and as a member of the 
Yale Corporation. Rey. John H. Lathrop, 
chairman of the Council of the General 
‘Conference, and William L. Barnard, see- 
retary of the Laymen’s League, have con- 
ferred with Dr. James R. Angell, president 
of Yale, Mayor Fitzgerald, and others. 

The problem has been to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements for the combination of 
Conference, Institute, ‘and Convention, at 
some convenient point best equipped to 
attract the largest possible number of 
Unitarians. New Haven is easily reached 
by rail, water, and motor; the University 
is superbly equipped to provide meeting- 
rooms and dormitory accommodations and 


the atmosphere which the lLaymen’s 
League demands for its summer schools 
and ministers’ institutes; the city has 
good hotels. 

The Conference and the League are 
prepared for a record attendance. For 
the first time in many years the delegates 
will be able to obtain convention rates 
from the railroads. 

As Anniversary Week, 1923, should 
mark the close of a successful year in 
the promotion of Unitarian thought and 
practice, it is urged that the coming year 
be even more successful, as it will be if 
Unitarians everywhere decide to be among 
those present when the roll is called at 
New Haven, Conn., September 10-16, 1923. 


Young People are going to Church 


The Young People’s Campaign is stimu- 
lating church attendance by young people. 
Reports from twenty-six congregations 
included a total attendance for the four 
Sundays of February of more than forty 
young people; and seventeen, a total of 
more than fifty. The following churches 
report fifty or more attendants: Roslin- 
dale, Mass., 223; Sioux City, Ia., 199; 
Worcester, Mass., 183; North Easton, 
Mass., 164; Dorchester, Mass., First Par- 
ish, 125; Jamaica Plain, Mass., 107; Port- 
land, Me., Preble Chapel, 94; Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Church of the Saviour, 90; Provi- 
dence, R.I., First Congregational, 75 ; Leom- 
inster, Mass., 72; Dorchester, Mass., 
Channing Church, 66; Montpelier, Vt., 62; 
Beverly, Mass., 58; New London, Conn., 
56; Woburn, Mass., 56; Salem, Mass., 
Second Church, 55; Portsmouth, N.H., 50. 
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Request to Contributors 

Will every reporter of news please give 
the Christian names of all persons men- 
tioned in contributions? Many writers 
say, for example, “Mrs. Smith’ instead of 
Mrs. John A. Smith,” or “Dr. Jones” in- 
stead of “Rev. Dr. William B. Jones.” 
Hach name should plainly identify the 
person. For one thing we are grateful. 
Nobody in THe Reeister writes “Rev. 
Brown,” but, properly, “Rev. George W. 
Brown,” or in repeating the name, “Rev. 
Mr. Brown.” When a person’s name is 
repeated in an item of news it is enough, 
of course, to give the surname, for ex- 
ample, “Mrs, Smith,” unless there are two 
persons of the same name. 


Los Angeles Mission Results 


Twenty persons join the church—Special 
mission number Pacific Unitarian 

“Twenty joined church at morning sery- 
ice. Sixty-eight names on visitors’ regis- 
ter!” 

This was the word from Los Angeles on 
March 4, after the closing meeting of 
the first Pacific Coast mission, conducted 
by Dr. William L. Sullivan, with Dr. 
Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, col- 
league. The average for the thirteen 
meetings was 278, which gives Los Angeles 
third place in the two weeks’ mission 
cities. Portland, Me, with 331, and 
Buffalo, N.Y., with 300, have the records 
which Oakland will seek to raise during 
the two weeks which end on Easter Sun- 
day. Dr. Sullivan and Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit began their mission 
preaching in Oakland on Sunday, March 
18, With a previous Sunday morning 
average of 226, Los Angeles rose to 436 
on the three Sundays of the mission. 

Los Angeles and “largest” are synony- 
mous in four specifie features of the mis- 
sion. The Laymen’s League chapter, the 
Young People’s society, and the branch of 
the Women’s Alliance held the largest 

_meetings in their history. Dr. Westwood 


spoke to 160 women at their meeting, To 
Los Angeles also goes the record for 
attracting the largest percentage of 


strangers to the Unitarian faith. 

There is no doubt, according to reports 
from the’ Coast, that the mission has 
stimulated greatly a large majority of the 
members of the Los Angeles church to 
increased devotion and activity, and has 
placed the church before the public more 
effectively than could haye been done in 
almost any other way. 

The February issue of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian was published as a Mission Num- 
ber. The leading editorial, news, and 
feature stories, and a variety of pictures, 
all combined to increase interest and to 
give the Pacific Unitarian high place in 
the field of religious journalistic enter- 


prise. 
Southern Jalifornia churches rose 
unanimously to the occasion. Mission 


meetings were attended by delegations 


THE CHURCHES 
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from Santa Barbara, Pasadena, San 
Diego, Hollywood, Pomona, Long Beach, 
Santa Ana, and Redlands. Dr. West- 


wood preached in Hollywood and Long 


Beach. Dr. Sullivan preached in Pasa- 
dena, where the Neighborhood Church 


was offered to the Unitarians, it being 
apparent in advance that the Unitarian 
church would be totally inadequate to 
accommodate the congregation that would 
assemble to hear Dr. Sullivan. 

Dr. Westwood deserves praise for his 
handling of the difficult situation caused 
by the illness of Dr. Sullivan, who was 
confined to his hotel for three days in the 
early part of the mission. 

News stories received excellent treat- 
ment in the press, and an extensive adver- 
tising campaign was carried on, effective- 
ness being maintained with a dignity that 
was in marked contrast to the advertising 
of some other preachers. 


Professor Fenn’s Lectures 


William Wallace Fenn, D.D., Bussey 
Professor of Theology in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has just completed a course of 
Monday lectures at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on the general theme, “Salient 
Points in Present Theology,” under the 
auspices of Lowell Institute. In the first 
lecture, February 19, Professor Fenn took 
for his subject, ‘“Hxperience as the Basis 
of Theology.” He said that the tendency 
was to look for material in other places 
than the Bible, adding that, commendable 
as this practice might be in instances, re- 
sort to experience was open to criticism. 
“This does not mean, of course, that re- 
ligious experience is without value for 
theology, but only that it must be used 
with care and discrimination.” The ap- 
peal should be, not to religious experience 
in particular, but to more general impli- 
cations. The subject February 26 was 
“The Concept of Unity.” Professor Fenn 
called unity ‘‘the Holy Grail of Philoso- 
phy.” He emphasized, among types of 
unity, the unity of purpose. “The essence 
of purpose,” he declared, “lies in the 
priority of the idea or ideal, to the event 
in which through a series of acts, each 
of which has its full meaning only in re- 
lation to the process as a whole, the ideal 
finds its realization.” March 5, speaking 
on “Modern Conceptions of God,” Pro- 
fessor Fenn said that the sacred name to 
many was merely a symbol. In ‘the 
course of the lecture the speaker thus 
discussed the “Demoeratie God”: “Social 
conditions strictly determine man’s 
thought of God. Subjects of a monarchy 
inevitably think of God as a king to 
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whom homage is due, but citizens of a 
democracy find such an idea impossible. 
To invest one being or one .power with 
a vision and a control radically different 
in kind from all other beings is to return 
to the unbiological, oligarchie spirit of a 


class-constituted society.” In his final lec- 
ture, March 12, Professor Fenn spoke on 
the subject, “The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,” calling it the central subject of 
discussion in Protestant theology. The 
matter may soon become a closed chapter, 
however. After giving an exhaustive his- 
tory of the great doctrine, he concluded : 
“They [the recent books] recognize that 
no theory propounded has any sufficient 
support in the teaching of Christ himself, 


who taught a law of divine forgiveness — 


appropriated through human forgiving. 
In these circumstances one asks whether 
any doctrine of Atonement at all is needed. 
This does not mean a minimizing of the 
heinousness of sin, but it simply raises the 
question whether in view of Christ’s own 
law of forgiveness, the conclusions which 
theology has already reached, and the di- 
rection in which it is tending, we are not 
rapidly approaching a time when the doc- 
trine of the Atonement will be regarded 
as a closed chapter in Christian theology.” 


Holy Week at King’s Chapel 


Holy Week services at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., beginning March 26: Mon- 
day: 12 m., Rey. John Howland Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; 5 p.m., Rey. Abbot Peter- 
son, Brookline. Tuesday: 12 m., Prof. 
Theodore Gerald Soares, D.D., University 
of Chicago; 5 p.M., Frederick W. Perkins, 
D.D., ‘Lynn. Wednesday: 12 m., Rey. 
Chester A. Drummond, Newton; 5 P.M., 

(Continued on page 19) 


A REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer® 
Camp NOW. 

Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 
Patronize schools and camps ad- 
vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 


months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dayi- 
| SON, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALF 
will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 


Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 
Send for itinerary to 
171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Rey. Boynton Merrill, Old South Church, 
Boston. Thursday: 12 m., Rey. Maxwell 
Savage, Worcester; 5 p.m., Prof. James 
Hardy Ropes, D.D., Harvard University; 
8 p.mw., Holy Communion. Good Friday: 
11.30 a.m., Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; 5 p.m., Good Friday Music, and 
Reading of the Passion Story by Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight, King’s Chapel. 
Saturday, 12 m., musical service, Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, King’s Chapel. 


They Do Not Wait in Maine 


Churches are pressing the new Unitarianism 
to a place of recognition, says Mr. Pollard 


When the New England secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, Albert A. 
Pollard, boarded a train for Ellsworth, Me., 
on February 18, it was cold and snowing. 
His itinerary included fifteen churches in 
the Pine Tree State, from Sanford and 
Kennebunk to Presque Isle and Calais. 
The secretary's notion of Maine distances 
and Unitarian activities had been inspired 
by observation of the two flourishing 
parishes in Portland, and he thought that 
as he traveled north and east from the 
metropolis he would find the Unitarian 
situation becoming weaker and weaker. 
- The secretary’s preconceived ideas were 
shattered. ‘Take, for example, the payish 
in Houlton. In the heart of Aroostook 
County, with the usual complement of 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches, this parish is a model for many 
metropolitan churches. Houlton has a 
beautiful church of the modern period, 
dignified, artistic, and symbolizing God 
and the spirit of worship. The morning 
congregation taxes the seating capacity, 
and there is a large percentage of men. 

The Laymen’s League chapter is a live, 
virile force in the parish. The men are 
not content with monthly meetings, but 


every Sunday after church forty to fifty 


of them gather in the comfortable church 
parlor around the fireplace, while Judge 
Archibald, who comes home from the 
State Capital nearly every week to train 
the choir and play the organ, calls the 
meeting to order. 

-How are they able to hold weekly meet- 
ings over a period of two years? The 
secret is that the men make the program 
of the meetings themselves. Every man 
has his day to describe his trip abroad, 
his experience in a lumber camp, a report 
on Star Island or the New London con- 
vention, some needs of the parish or 
Sunday-school, pending legislation at 
Augusta, and the like. The men give, and 
therefore get. The Unitarians in Houlton 
are known as a permanent, vital organi- 
zation. : 

Sanford is an example of the new 


A SERVICE BY CANDLE-LIGHT 


in remembrance of 
JESUS OF NAZARETH 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 29, EIGHT 0’CLOCK 


| atthe Harvard Street Unitarian Church, Harvard 
is and Hancock Streets, Cambridge 


All Unitarians and Friends Invited 
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Unitarianism. The church was started 
twelve years ago, and is making its own 
traditions: Every one is a worker. The 
Sunday-school is growing week by week, 
and plans for enlargement are now being 
considered. 

Calais has reunited with the Congrega- 
tional church and under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Perdelwitz is fast becoming 
an important force in the community. 
The Maine Conference is to be held there 
this spring. 

Ellsworth and Kennebunk have changed 
pulpits with other local ministers, and 
through the activity of their ministers in 
community work the Unitarian church is 
understood and is growing. 

Castine and Eastport were blanketed in 
many feet of snow, and it was impossible 
for the secretary to get in touch with 
them. é 

Presque Isle, with a splendid church 
plant and a normal school of nearly a 
hundred students, is planning to call a 
minister in the fall and in the meantime 
is asking Rey. George S. Cooke of Houlton 
to supply once a month. There is an ex- 
cellent nucleus for a good church here in 
a community that has no liberal church. 

Saco also is to be congratulated, and 
its Young People’s society is one that any 
church would well pattern after. It has 
been represented at the annual meeting 
of the Y. P. R. U. and Star Island, and 
is planning to send a large delegation to 
the Shoals this year. 

In Augusta is found the unique situa- 
tion of a Laymen’s League chapter that 
takes precedence over such organizations 
as the Rotary Club. Men of all denomi- 
nations are members and are having a 
part in the monthly meetings held in the 
Unitarian church. Bangor Iaymen are 
active in the work of the parish and the 
city and manifest an increasing desire for 
closer contacts with headquarters. 

The secretary can now visualize on 
paper what have been merely names in 
the Year Book. He has learned a good 
many things that will prove helpful in 
other places. He has enjoyed ‘Maine 
hospitality.” He has found many good 
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friends, and when a difficult situation 
arises he will turn to Maine for helpful 
counsel. 

It all proves that what Unitarians need 
is contact with fellow-churchmen, a better 
understanding of common purposes and 
ideals, the knowledge that the Unitarian 
churches will not grow by waiting for 
people to “see our position’; and that 
they will reap as they sow. 


Bach’s Passion to be Sung 


The choirs of the First and Second 
Churches of Boston will unite during Holy 
Week this year as last, singing of the 
Passion according to Saint Matthew at 
two services.—Thursday evening at the 
Second Church, Good Friday evening at 
the First Church. 


A Timid Pulpit 

Rey. Harry Foster Burns, Baltimore, 
Md., believes the pulpit of to-day is tiinid, 
and that too many ministers compromise 
with conscience and declare that nothing 
matters. Mr. Burns said: “If the funda- 
mentalists, with their opposition to the 
fundamental postulate of modern science, 
are the spokesmen of God, then will en- 
lightened men cease to worship Him. If 
ministers who are lukewarm toward the 
cause of international peace, but intent 
upon prohibiting concerts on Sunday, rep- 
resent God, then will men of serious pur- 
pose in life cease to care for Him. If the 
Chureh has no word which she is willing 
to declare at the cost of popularity and 
patronage, then will she soon be like the 
dismantled cathedral, with altar desolate 
and pulpit prostrate.” 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 
Individual Cups 
VES eS 
4 the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 


now for Cataleg and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio. 


Over 40,000 churches use 


A VISION AND MUCH APPLIED ENERGY 


No field for the extension of knowledge of Unitarian principle and 
practice offers greater returns than activity among those who 
are seeking to add to their store of learning in our schools and 


colleges. 


All Unitarian agencies recognize that this is so. The Unitarian 
Campaign, “by and with young people,’’ now comes forward 
with a new program that must engage the interest of all who 
are giving as little as a thought to this campaign. 


A students’ liberal movement embracing the United States and 
Canada, and eventually to come into close religious touch with 
similar movements overseas, is the goal. 


A special ‘ x 
arranged by the Department of Colleges and Universities of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 


students’ week at Star Island in July is now being 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 
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Princess Santa Borghese 
on the Fascisti 


Under the auspices of the chapter of 
the Laymen’s League in Flushing, N.Y., 
the Italian princess, Santa Borghese, 
Duchess of Sulmona, spoke at the Flush- 
ing Forum, Sunday, March 11, her subject 
being, “What are the Fascisti?’ Princess 
Santa Borghese comes to this country as 
an emissary of the Italian Government to 
expound and explain the history and 
theory of the Fascisti movement, an enter- 
prise that has enlisted- the sympathies 
both of the working classes and the an- 
cient nobility of Italy. The Princess has 
taught English in the Italian schools, and 
has the degree of Ph.D. She is also in- 
terested in social work, having organized 
the first section of Girl Scouts in Italy, 
and the League for the Political Educa- 
tion of Italian Women. 


Bequest for Northampton 


By the will of the late Thomas Munroe 
Shepherd of Northampton, Mass., $1,000 
is bequeathed to the Unitarian church of 
Northampton. 


Meeting of 
Metropolitan Conference 


The officers and directors of the Metro- 
politan Conference of Unitarian Churches 
met Wednesday evening, March 7, at the 
City Club, New York. Rey. W. R. Hunt 
spoke of the following accomplishments: 
the establishment in New York of a 


There will be a special meeting of the Divinity 
School Alumni on Tuesday, April 3, at 4.30 P.M.., 
in the Divinity Chapel, in connection with Visita- 
tion Week Program of the newly formed Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. The An- 
dover Alumni will hold a similar meeting at the 
same hour in Andover Hall. 

Discussion of the relation of the old Alumni 
Association to the new Alumni Association. 

A large attendance is earnestly urged. 

PITT DILLINGHAM, Secretary. 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 


water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Finnish Unitarian Church, already partly 
self-supporting, and plans for its early 
extension in Brooklyn and Newark; the 
federation of ‘a Unitarian-Universalist 
church in Mount Vernon, N.Y., as a 
stepping-stone to eventual extension into 
New Haven, Conn.; the establishment of 


a Unitarian church in Jamaica, L.I., 
through the co-operation of Miss. Mary 
Lawrance. 


In speaking of the value of publicity, 
Mr. Hunt proposed that Edward H. Cotton 
be invited to visit the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict churches and their Laymen’s League 
chapters and Alliance branches, to gatheft 
material for publication in THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGIsTeR. President Allyn introduced 
Rey. Charles F. Potter. Mr. Potter, speak- 
ing on “Co-operation Inside and Outside,” 
described at length the co-operation of 
the West Side Church with the fifteen 
churehes of other denominations within 
the eight-city-block area allotted to them 
for canvassing for new members. Mr. 
Potter emphasized the point that with 
all the material benefits resulting from 
increased membership, the feeling among 
these churches, engendered by this co-op- 
eration, was perhaps an even greater re- 
sult. 
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Rey. John H. Lathrop summed up his 
conception of “Co-operation” in the words, 
“Help folks find themselves.” He has 
found that the orthodox churches wel- 
come Unitarians into their fellowship; 
and he believes that we should be there 
to assume our share in leadership within 
the great Protestant body. Mr. Lathrop 
developed the concept of co-operation of 
the parish with its minister in a vitally 
interesting talk on “The Minister’s Prob- 
lems.” He deseribed the calls upon him 
in his own average day, coming to the 
conclusion that, as the old-fashioned 
chureh system has changed, so also have 
the demands upon the minister changed. 
It was voted to hold the next directors’ 
meeting of the Conference on Wednesday, 
(Continued on page 21) 


Mrs. Francis L. Coolidge’s book 
“Evergreen Village to the Rescue” 


is now for sale at the Woodbury Lending Library, 
229 Berkeley Street, Boston. The book is dedi- 
cated to Miss Edith Bangs, Chairman of the 
American Fund for French Wounded, and the 
proceeds will be given to her for the American 
Temporary Hospital at Reims, France. 


A DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


Unitarians. 


for your children. 


Andover 


nominational school. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY is frankly a de- 


Its trustees are all 


Its policy is broad and liberal. 
We do not exclude children of any denomina- 


tion, but the school is maintained primarily 


If you want your children to receive a 


thorough physical, mental and moral educa- 
tion in a school where the liberal religious 


spirit prevails, send them to Proctor. 


N\ 


e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


New Hampshire 
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May 2. It was also decided that the dis- 
eussion at that meeting deal with the 
question of publicity, and that there be 
two-minute talks by the directors deal- 
ing with the year’s most signal success 
in each of their churches. The ministers 
of the churches will be the invited guests 
of the Conference. 


Mr. Cotton’s Roosevelt Book 


Twelve articles which appeared in THE 
Register, November 17, 1921, to February 
2, 1922, entitled “The Religion of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,’ by Edward H. Cotton, 
will be published in book form, March 23. 


Each article has been expanded, and five 


chapters added. MRoosevelt’s sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, has written a foreword. 
The book will be published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


Harvard Theological 
Visitation Week 


The Theological School in Harvard 
University is planning a Visitation Week 
program, April 3 to 5, for the alumni, 
members, and friends of the older schools 
and the new school. The opening confer- 
ence, “The New School—Its Program,” will 
be conducted Tuesday, April 3, at 2.30 P.m., 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry. At 3.30 p.m. 
there will be a book-review hour, at which 
yarious members of the faculty will dis- 
cuss the new books in their departments. 
Alumni meetings will be held at 4.30 P.m., 
—the Divinity School Alumni meeting in 
Divinity Chapel, the Andover Alumni in 
the Farrar Room, Andover Hall. At 5.30 
P.M. there will be a chapel service con- 
ducted by Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Dinner will be served at six o’clock at the 
Harvard Union. At 8 p.m. the Dudleian 
Lecture will be given by Prof. James 
Bissett Pratt, on “Natural Religion—Con- 
sciousness and its Implications.” Wednes- 
day at 2.30 p.m. the first Hyde Lecture will 
be given by Talcott Williams, “Lands 
Lost to Christianity—Their Demand on 
Missions.” The first Southworth Lecture 
will be given by Dr. George La Piana, 
“The Democratic Ideals in the History of 
the Chureh.’”’ Chapel service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Frederick H. Page. Presi- 
dent George E. Horr will deliver the In- 
gersoll Lecture on “Immortality” at 8 
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P.M. Thursday, April 5, at 2.30 P.M., 
Talcott Williams will give the second 
Hyde Lecture, continuing the same sub- 
ject. At 3.30 p.m. Prof. Henry Joel Cad- 
bury will lecture on “The Democratic 
Ideals in the History of the Church.” 


Romance in Hungary 


Unitarians who are seeking more in- 
formation about Unitarianism in Hungary 
will find it in the novel ‘“Manasseh,” by 
Maurus Jokai. 


First Federation Meeting 


The Essex Federation of Young People 
held its first session at Marblehead, Mass., 
Sunday afternoon, March 11. <A constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted. The Fed- 
eration voted to meet quarterly during 
the year, one meeting to be held with the 
Essex Conference. Following a luncheon 
served by the Marblehead Young People’s 
Religious Union, a public meeting was 
held in the church, presided over by Miss 
Ruth Goodwin, president of the Federa- 
tion. Miss Sara Comins, executive secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Campaign, 
gave an address on Star Island. Twenty-_ 
seven young people were present from 
Marblehead, twenty from Beverly, and six 
from Salem (Second Church). 


Ottawa’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
church at Ottawa, Canada, was commemo- 
rated Sunday, February 25. Rey. W. J. 
Irvine, M.P., conducted the morning and 
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evening services, assisted by Rev. Thomas 
M. Mark, South Boston, Mass. ‘The first 
minister of the church was Rey. Albert 
Walkley, who went to Ottawa, Septem- 
ber 1, 1898. Mr. Walkley came from a 
former Ottawa family, and after building 
two churches elsewhere, determined to 
build a church in his native town. The 
new church was dedicated October 28, 
1900, the sermon being preached by Dr. 
James De Normandie, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mr. Walkley’s successor was Rey. R. J. 
Hutcheon, at that time a Presbyterian 
minister. Mr. Hutcheon is now a pro- 
fessor in Meadville Theological School. 
Succeeding ministers were Rey. Charles 
W. Casson, Rey. Henry Goodwin Smith, 
Rey. G. W. H. Troop, Rey. J. T. Sunder- 
land, Rey. C. Seymour Bullock, Rev. H. J. 
Adlard. The present minister is Rey. 
W. J. Irvine, formerly minister of the 
Unitarian church, Calgary, Canada, who 
is also serving as member of Parliament. 


Requirements for Ministers 


At the regular monthly meeting of: the 
Ministerial Union, to be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon. Street, Boston, Mass., 
March 26, at 11 am. Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers and Rey. Charles T. Billings 
will speak on “Requirements for Entrance 
into the Unitarian Ministry.” 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. 
Eight thousand churches find econo- 
my in using them. Write for particu- 
lars. THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


ANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. - 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


* THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


advertising—we accept nothing else. 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER demand good, honest 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 


Pe Mes LS Ls Us Se 
: e B e E 6 5 
_ Negligent Business Engineers — 
E According to the 1920 — of the big commercial agencies 84% of all 5 
E| business failures in 1920 were non-advertisers. " g 
5 If you advertise—you want effective advertising. , z 
2 Place it in periodicals read by people who can afford to buy. 2 
: 5 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Be old-fashioned in 
your morals; 


up-to-date in 
your opinions; and 
ahead of the times in 
your ideals. 


Notes 


The Friendly Links Committee of The 
Alliance will hold a conference for 
Friendly Links workers, on Friday, March 
23, 19238, in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at 10.30 a.m. This con- 
ference is open to any one interested. 


In connection with the visitation week 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, a special meeting of the Divinity 
School Alumni will be held on Tuesday, 


April 38, at 4.30 o’clock, in the Divinity 
Chapel, Cambridge, Mass. The relation 


of the old Alumni Association to the new 
Alumni Association will be considered. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the 
Unitarian Association : 

Already 
Feb.. 1. 


American 


acknowledged 


$9,611.20 
Wastport, Me., 


“Bi 


en's CAN aneere ae seein 10.00 
2. Philadelphia League of Uni- 

tariana WOME J .t.cle sere «4 ee 15.00 
6. J. E. Harris, Tallassee, Ala., 

to create a life membership 50.00 


7. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., 
gdditional, Vat eos to 
7. Society in Newburyport, Mass. 
7. Society in Sudbury, Mas 
7. Miss Inez A. Perry, 
Mass. 
8 Leah. 
risburg, Pa. 
$8. Society in Charleston, S.C.. 
8. er Kinzie Bates, Asheville, 
0. Arnold J. Lien, Boulder, Col. 
0. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. 
Knesche, Elm Grove, W. Va. 


1 

1 

14 

14. Society 
14 

14 


Sudb ury, 


. Society in Portland, Ore... 
in Greenfield, Mass. 
. Associate Members......... 
4. Mrs. Lily A. Ashton, New 
Havens, Conni.tnsul. sc es-s 2 
14. Geo. H. Ashton, New Haven, 
Sonne, Aiken sine. cami nck 5.00 
14. First Church in Roxbury, 
MESS oy atte stele siterets: cst ccinveterser 485.00 
19. Second Parish, Hingham, 
MASHER Sone once tee ete 25.00 
19. Society in Greenfield, Mass., 
AGAIGIOMAL. .ye2\e5 se sgoce 5 ctsva's 5.00 
5 epodee') in Orange, N.J 50.00 
Second Church, Salem, 342.75 
5 Society in Melrose, Mass... 124.60 
3. Society in Newburyport, 
Mass., additional......... 10.00 
26. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., 
MP LON AIS, leks ctctstis) « ave 50.00 
27. Joseph Schoenwette Lu- 
CRTC ER cetineielanniels ot adaueietees 5.00 
27..W. W. Stertzing, St. Louis, 
MOE oop ova Buetis Ce) ss Sai aya ratte 5.00 
27. Miss Jean C. Stevenson, Win- 
Chasker, WVMaASsiwantersteris ake 5.00 
27. J. E. Brooking, M.D., Gold- 
thovaite; Mex, 5 atone as iy ness 5.00 
27. Chas. B. Holloway, St. Louis, 
MLO Bares cictcun sae ermine 10.00 


Deaths 


GREENWOOD.—In Leominster, Mass., March 
7, 1923, Mary DB. (Nichols), widow of Morrill A. 
Greenwood, in her eighty-second year. 
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D I UR EeC: OCR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

It was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

It must be supported by Unita- 
rians. 

Its work is curtailed to-day by #18 
lack of funds. cs 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 


Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. EL 
Treasurer, ALLSTON7BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, "Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfre 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. 


BEATLEY. 
IOT. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. . 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men's Clubisopen. Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Counc, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


- For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar-Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


27. Associate Members.......+% 31.50 
28. Society in Beverly, Mass.... 109.00 
28. Follen Church, East Lexing- 
ton, (Miassitrihiietest dermis sro 10.00 
RECHIVED THROUGH THN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIDTY 
Feb. 10. Income of investedfunds 500.00 
$12,382.37 


Henry M. WitiraMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


" 


__HOUSES, FARMS, ETC._ 
FARM, RESIDENCE, COUNTRY STORE, hotel 
catalogs free. Cnapin FaRM AGENCY, 294 


Washington St.; local agents wanted. 


_RAZOR BLADES 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES sharpened, one edge 
2 cents, double 3 cents each. Straight razors 
sharpened and repaine?. Nuw Yorx Epc Gos 
Glen Cove, } 


_ORGANS* 


WANTED by the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., a second-hand small pipe-organ in 
good condition, Address DEWiTrt CLinTon, 10 
Wastena Terrace, Ridgewood, N.J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENGLISHWOMAN, 30, Unitarian, wishes work 
with quiet Unitarian family. "Any kind of 
housework except cooking. Good sewer ; steady, 
willing worker; but would like good home. 
Wage, $60 per month. For particulars write 
Miss Featherstone, care Mrs. Scott, Wild Cliff, 
New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send co lainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE chk TIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Summer months (June-September) 
mother’s helper to go with minister’s family to 
simple country home; charge of plain cooking 


and. occasional responsibility for. children; offers 


good vacation and out-of-doors life. Inquire 


C36, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical and tex- 
tual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Wilson Index Co., E. Haddam, Conn. Box R 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. _ You save here. Cata 
log on request. EMprry Typp FounpryY, Buffalo, — 
New York. 
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THE NorTH POLAR CAP 


If today we could view this earth from a suitable point in space, we would 
see its beauty of varied colors—including a vast cap of glittering white, 
extending southward from the North Pole. 


But we are not far off in space. We have our feet on the ground. 
Many of us live in the area covered by this snowy “AP, which recedes but 
slowly northward. 


In the midst of wintry conditions, the CALENDAR warns us that 
Easter Sunday is only a few days away. 


Many of the churches of our Unitarian Fellowship give the collection 
that day for the work of the American Unitarian Association. This is done 
on the generous principle that the congregation on Easter Sunday is 


THE LARGEST OF THE YEAR. 


But a few years ago, on Easter Sunday, one great storm covered the ter- 
ritory in which are three-fourths of our churches. It reduced the total 
attendance by thousands of people, and reduced the total collections 
by thousands of dollars. 


To avoid this serious danger, there is one very 


WISE METHOD 


which is for the officers of every church to see that each individual on 
the mailing list has a collection envelope, and a copy of the printed 
appeal, furnished by the American Unitarian Association. 


Easter Sunday is THE FIRST DAY OF APRIL this year. Will 
ministers and officers please send immediately for envelopes and appeals, 
stating the total number on the mailing listP Write today to 


MR. FORBES. ROBERTSON, 25 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Checks should be sent by church treasurers to 


MR. HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 25 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Edison says college men object to work. 
College doesn’t seem to change people so 
much, then.—Houston Press. 


Sunday-school Teacher: “What if you 
should break one of the Commandments?” 
Pupil: “There would be nine left.”—Life. 


“Having your ears pierced for earrings 
must have been fearfully painful—what?” 
“Not at all. They are quite used to being 
bored.”—The Passing Show. 


He: “Do you know, I’m afraid I passed 
you by the other day, Miss Green? Im- 
mediately afterwards I realized to my 
horror that I knew you!’—Punch. 

Buck: “Can you give definition of an 
orator?” Private: “Sure. He’s a fellow 
that’s always ready to lay down your 
life for his country.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


At a local movie, recently, one of the 
actors was a big chimpanzee. “Ooh, look 
at the bamboo!” said one woman. “That 
ain’t no bamboo,” said her companion. 
“That’s a boomerang.’—Washington Star. 


“Contentment,” remarks the familiar 
philosopher of the Atlanta Constitution, 
“am a mighty fine thing. De only tro’ble 
*bout it is dat it’s kin’ o’ hahd sometimes 
to ‘stinguish it f’om jes’ plain laziness.” 


(As burglar enters the house of Banker 


Johansson.) Mrs. Johansson: ‘John! 
There’s a strange man in the room!” 
Banker: ‘What do you want?’ Burglar: 


“Money!” Banker: “What security do 
you offer?’—Sondags Nisse. 


It was little Muriel’s first time in 
church, and she was somewhat awed by 
the solemnity of the oceasion. ‘Mamma,” 
she whispered during a brief pause in the 
service, “does the minister live here, or 
does he come down from heaven every 
Sunday ?’—Boston Transcript. 


The doctors were holding a consultation 
beside the bed of a man who was sup- 
posed to be harboring a diseased hip-bone. 
“T believe,’ said one of the surgeons, 
“that we should wait and let him get a 
little stronger before cutting into him.” 
Before the other prospective operators 
could reply the patient turned his head 
and remarked to the nurse, “What do they 
take me for—a _ cheese?’—Dry Goods 
Heonomist. 


A traveler called at a Paris hotel and 
inquired what the rates were. ‘Thirty 
francs for a room on the first floor, twenty 
francs for the second, and ten franes for 
the third,” said the proprietor. The trayv- 
eler thanked him and turned to go. 
“Doesn't that please you?” asked the 
hotel proprietor. ‘‘Yes, your prices are 
all right.” said the traveler, “but your 
hotel isn’t high enough.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“How did the Queen of Sheba travel 
when she went to see Solomon?’ asked 
Miss R. of her Sunday-school class of 
little girls. No one ventured an answer. 
“Could she have gone by the cars?” asked 
Miss R. “Yes’m,” said a little girl. “She 
went by steam-cars.” “Did she, indeed?” 
said Miss R. ‘Well, Louisa, we would 
like to know how you found that out.” 
“Tn the second yerse,” responded the child, 
“it says she came with a very great 
train.”—IJllustrated Christian Weekly. 
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WO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 
You did this two years ago. Do it 


again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


What Would You Give to Be Well 


Let us prove that Health must be 
built, not bought. 

A plan of life, not a treatment— 
the answer. Your intelligence, not 
your stomach—the medium. 
““TOXEMIA’’—our free booklet 
solves the mystery of cause and 
points the way to permanent health. 


Mention this Paper 


DR. GRANDALL’S HEALTH SCHOOL 


YORK, PA. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS . 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Will Not 


In use for fifty years is proof that 
it is the best. All grocers sell it. Spot or 


Free Samples Mailed S t k 
ADAM PFROMM & CO. rea 
233 Need se cE Philnilphia Clothes 


Educational 


THE MAC DUEFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Bal) field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses, Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 

Is: JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principa 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
Courses: Secretarial (College 


to the Following 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 


Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 
Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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In this Number 
Editorfals > Sues cueme 


Correspondence 
Middle-West Minister Favors Ithaca; Let the 
People Vote on it . . 


The Value in the Name Conte: ‘Series Park 
hurst and the Prisoner . . . ri 
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Original and Selected 

Does the President see a Great Light? by 8. T. . 

Evangeline Booth, the Beloved Commander: by 
Edward H. Cotton 

The Man who touted a King, by T. Rhondda 
Williams 

Monday ivoraiands in ine Parsonage iv, by a- 
ward F. Hayward . . 

What Dr. Capek does in Prague, a4 W. H. 
Drummond ‘ S 

Our Churches in the South, Se aint Simons . 

Large Unitarian Meetings in New Haven: Young 
People are going to Church . . aneiaa 
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Lia 


The Progress of Religion. . ...... 271 


Biography 
Landmarks of Humanity; Books . .... 


The Home 


The Winning Losers, by Samuel Edward Harris, 


Plant Trees! Tribute to John Barton Payne; 
An Any-Time Reisen by Blanche ae 
beth Wade. . . ous) sake. gaping aoe 


Poetry 
The Correct Time, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 
The Star, by Claribel Weeks Avery . Peet go 


The Churches at Work .... . 


Pleasantties.\. = c5 gece ea 


A DEF LEXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 

YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles, It filters sound oscil- 
lations preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record. 

$1.00 Postpaid 

If not entirely satisfied after 
trying return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 

Gold Plated $1.50, postpaid 
VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St, New York 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert Te 
fludson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m.. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service at 11. Vesper. service at 4. Chure 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street_cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Street ts. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9. 30 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rey. John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
11 aM. Open daily 9-4. 
announced in another column. 
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Holy Week services — 


